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The Beautifulandthe Necessary 


A Nipponese View 





By Adachi Kinnosuke 


OTHING, it seems, expresses human life better than 
N wut little word—longing. 

When we say that we need so and so, we mean by 
that that our nature would be hungry without them; that in 
some part of it, or to a certain extent, it would commit sui- 
cide without them; that in them we find an answer to which 
our nature stands an interrogation point; that they are so 
many responsive chords upon which our hearts would play. 
In this sense, which I am persuaded is a correct one, it 
may not be too hasty for us to assume at the very outset 
that what we really need is that ever-enticing trinity of the 
Beautiful, the Good, and the True which has lured philoso- 
phers of many ages; made them gray of locks, dyspeptic, 
and without sleep, and such fools, too, in all the century- 
heap of their dignified wisdom. Some of us know and wor- 
ship it under the solemn three letters—God—and some 
others dream of it under the equally solemn but much more 
philosophical and colorless conception—the Nirvana, where- 
in, as Gotama once said of it, “Subjectivity becomes identi- 
cal with Objectivity,’ which is a very big way of saying 
that the knower becomes one and the same with that which 
is to be known: in other words, the wedding of the longing 
and the object longed for. 

But we are the children of the day which some of the spec- 
tacled wise—the good-natured Heaven grant them the peace 
and bliss of the short-sighted self esteem!—call “practical.” 

Well, then, what do the Nipponese think of the beautiful 
and the necessary? 

“The beautiful is a necessary of life’—so perhaps one- 
third of us would answer you. But the creed of the majority 
of the race is formulated somewhat like this: “The beautiful 
is the necessary of life.” Indeed, there are others, a goodly 
number, too, who would put an equation mark between the 
beautiful and the necessary, and still others who would say 
to you that the beautiful is not only equal to but identical 
with the necessary. 

These answers given; the theme exhausted: and the rest 
is mere padding—which is the most delightful portion of 
any reading. 

As a general thing a people would give its answer to a 
question of this sort in what the poet calls the letters of ac- 
tion, or in the Mosaic of its daily life. Let me take, there- 
fore, the commonest things which all agree to be necessaries 
—face, raiment, house. 

Let me beg you to fancy a Nipponese, sitting at noon on 
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his immaculate mats, in front of a lacquer tray. That is 
his table, this little tray of about a foot and a half square. 
‘Upon it he finds: bowls, dishes, chopsticks, all his very own 
—for we are entirely too unsociable to share these things 
in common with other people; in Nippon every one is a 
master of a republic of tiny utensils. And the dinner is 
served. And then it is that he surveys an art gallery (you 
must, however, understand that the Nipponese whom I took 
the liberty of asking your imagination to conjure up hap 
pens not to be a coolie exactly, but a representative of the 
middle class), for a Nipponese meal is as much for the eye 
as for the palate; a good Nipponese cook is an artist. A 
piece of radish—perhaps the cheapest thing in the vege 
table kingdom of Nippon—sculptured into a microcosm of 
quaint humor; the sea-weeds and the dark-colored dried 
mushrooms floating in his soup bowl remind him, in minia 
ture, of the Inland-Sea of Nippon where poems grow, in 
truth, like weeds; what he might mistake for a delightfu! 
pattern of Nishizin brocade is a preparation of raw fish— 
don’t curl your lips that way, ladies, and take my word for 
it, it is simply delicious—there is a dish of boiled fish 
which cannot fail of reminding him of a famous painting of 
a great painter of the eighteenth century and the founder 
of the nature-copy school, called Maruyama-ha. And there 
it is, a dish of pickles, and you feel sure that he saw some- 
thing like that harmony of colors and design on a corner 
of a lintel in the famous temples of Nikko. In watching 
him demolish all these pretty things, you would think that 
the Nipponese, if he be in any way artistic, would feel such 
a tremendous censure of his art conscience that he would 
not be able to digest a thing he eats. You may be correct 
—that is to say, in theory—but as a matter of fact, he does 
not feel any such scruples. But on the contrary, if you were 
to force him to eat the same amount of food and of the 
same quality, but served with a fine contempt of form and 
color, I fancy that he would be in a hospital within a very 
short stretch of time—if, luckily, he escaped an early grave. 
The beautiful in food is, to him, as much of a necessity 
as a certain element in food stuff which metamorphoses 
itself into red corpuscles, or which the master weaver, 
called Life, transfers into a net-work of muscles. And this 
is the reason why, when a certain economist of the time 
from the busy land of the United States asked a Nipponese 
cook: “What in the name of sense are you spending so many 
eternities (which, by the bye, meant five minutes) over that 
little piece of carrot?’ the woman with a knife could not 
understand him at all. 

“This Koi is simply delicious!” or “What an excellent 
saké!”—the comments like these are rather rare at a Nip- 
ponese dinner. And the enthusiasm which some of the gues!s 
express over the excellence of art work and the picture-har- 
mony of a dish, might make you think that the people are 
there for a radically different purpose from the gross exer- 
cise of filling the stomach. To be sure, stomachs there are, 
even in Nippon, and nothing would do but to fill them; but 
at the same time those picturesque folks in kimonos carry 
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with them a viewless stomach which seems to be always 
hungry, much more hungry than the stomach of the flesh. 

Let a man come to you and say: “Well, I am about to 
follow in the footsteps of that decidedly stupid king of 
Babylon and graze by the side of a cow on a green pasture,” 
you would probably laugh at him, and would be thoughtful 
enough to say to him: “How fanciful of you, even in this 
whimsical world!” At the same time I know a fellow or two 
who would rather dine off the grass of the field amid a 
marvelous setting of nature, in the bosom of the hills, deep- 
sheltered in a valley, with the purple and the gold glory 
of a sunset for his dessert than to sit before a bleeding piece 
of hog meat or a piece of sweet-smelling Hamburg cheese, 
with that saintly sort of butter ever ready to martyrize 
a human liver, and armed with instruments, very suggest- 
ive of carnage, to help himself. Am I speaking in a parable? 
Perhaps—and why shouldn’t I, when it speaks straighter 
to the point than facts? 

In this heroic age and land, a certain undress on the part 
of ladies is, they tell me, the most lovely sight imaginable, 
even in winter. I regret to say that the gentle of Nippon are 
in comparison to this a race of miserable cowards. Their 
tame dreams have not attained to the superb height of 
bare-armed conquests. They insist upon a certain amount 
of clothes as a necessity, and a woman may satisfy this 
necessity by getting into a padded flour-sack—and indeed, I 
am told, although I have never been so unfortunate as to 
witness it with my own eyes—that some of the fair daugh- 
ters of Nippon seem to rise to this reckless height of daring, 
which is positively, to put it mildly, running in the face of 
fashionable Providence. The happier ones among us with 
a good portion of that choicest gift of nature, called humor, 
in them, may look at a remarkably practical woman, and 
the sight serves them only to entertain; it would not hurt 
them. Quite different are the effects upon those of us who, 
through the unkindness or oversight of Providence, are so 
apt to take things seriously—especially as important a thing 
as the beautiful. 

Not wishing to be unkindly to the humorless, to the un- 
happier ones of us, no doubt, the ladies of Nippon think it 
a necessity to dress—‘‘not merely putting on clothes, mind 
you, but dress,’ as Professor Chamberlain once said of 
them. A bevy of them in their silk or brocade kimonos is a 
symphony in the suave elegance of colors. Artists come 
several thousand miles to see them, and they become 
drunk with the sight more than with the saké and flowers. 
Since I am touching upon the subject, I may just as well im- 
pose upon your good nature, charges free, of course, a thing 
or two I have thought about the crazy news that reaches 
me now and then; namely, that the cursed malady called 
civilization, as I am told, is reaching out even for Nippon. 
ese ladies for its victims. It is a fact, I know, that in 1886 
the Imperial Court ordered the European dresses for the 
Empress and her ladies. Sense and taste protested; the 
ladies of America, headed by Mrs. Cleveland, wrote publicly 
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against the outrage. But they say there are some—not 
many, thank heaven—among the daughters of the land of the 
gods and ever-perishing morning glories who are trying to 
achieve the devilishly difficulty bit of diplomacy of wear- 
ing an English tailor-made: suit in Parisian style. The fact 
is, they say, those Nipponese women try to improve on the 
Parisian eccentricity of Dame Fashion’s whims. For it 
has been stated on good authority that some of them wear 
their corsets upside down and think it perfectly lovely to 
encase their perfectly natural and delicately formed feet 
(which, by the bye, made Sir Erwin Arnold feel very sorry 
to Theophile Gautier to have died without seeing them) 
in high-heeled slippers in which, as a clever observer said, 
“A Japanese lady finds it so hard to walk without looking 
as if she had taken a little drop too much.” A great pity! 

To come home to the central theme: no Nipponese women, 
with all that, dress with their thoughts on the temperature 
and winds of heaven alone. And I would not faint with sur- 
prise if one of them would tell me that she dresses for a 
certain pair of eyes, as much as for her own comfort. Cut 
a hemp sack into a gown, and I am sure that a Nipponese 
lady would not mind that much provided only the hand of 
Elegance did the cutting. 

If anywhere, the formula that the beautiful and the nec- 
essary are identical, it is justified in the realm of dress. And 
who can blame the fair in insisting upon the beautiful in this 
particular? 

Our houses and our rooms—bare and clean and very re- 
markable for lack of furniture; what about them? Some 
of the good visitors from abroad seem at a loss what to 
think of them at all. 

“You tell us that your people love pretty things very, 
very much. Why, then 2” they would ask us times 
without number. 

But if they happen to be really art-loving, they will come 
very soon to understand us better. I recall one of the re- 
marks of an artist guest of ours. Said he, speaking of a 
Nipponese room: “There is nothing apparently but what 
is necessary, and refinement in disposing of that.” 

In house decoration, perhaps, better than elsewhere, one 
can see that the sine qua non of the esthetic is not wealth. 
Of many forms and expressions of the beautiful, nothing is 
quite so pleasing as the elegance of simplicity—that is, to 
our way of thinking. There may not be but one vase on the 
platform of an alcove, called tokonoma, but its workman- 
ship may be great enough to carry the fame of Nipponese 
potters around the globe; there may be but one flower 
arrangement, but a twist of a sprig or a nod of a flower is 
often such that would make you dream—like a stray strain 
heard in a distance or an echo of your mother’s lullaby. 
You can perhaps see from all these that in the making of 
a Nipponese house, the beautiful is quite as necessary as 
wood, or plaster or mat. 

In the youth of a year, the people at home can never 
get along without going out more than once to pay their 
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respects to certain noted colonies of cherry trees. And 
would you believe it?—regularly, several times in a season, 
a whole city or community goes out, bodily on the hunt and 
worship of flowers. I often wonder, what would they think, 
these civilized idolators of the almighty, I mean all-power- 
less dollars here in America—and I confess that the thought 
is quite entertaining to me in those desolate moments when 
Humor’s feathers are wet—of a people who would build 
a shrine and place therein a short sword or a little piece 
of ivory, instead of a god, for no other reason than that, 
once long ago, an artist had dreamed a dream and con- 
densed his toilsome thirty years within the small compass 
of a few feet, as in the case of the sword; or that another 
mortal loved a little piece of ivory and cut into it all the 
divinity that is in man and saw the birth of life in death. 

Have I made my enthusiasm for the beautiful almost ri- 
diculous? Nothing is more natural. As the reason of it 
all I have but to ask you to be good natured enough to turn 
to the history of my home land—especially the history of 
her art achievement. If you would not justify me in my po- 
sition, somehow I feel sure that you will at least under- 
stand the why. Perhaps twenty-five centuries of national 
existence—meanwhile we dreamed, we aspired, we toiled, 
and after all what have we to give to the world’s stock of 
treasures? Just one thing—the beautiful as we have un- 
derstood it, as we have expressed it through the brush, the 
pen, the chisel, through the kiln, through the twist of 
a flowering spray, through the garden of dead trees almost 
bare of flowers, through the brocades and embroideries, 
through patterns, crests, metal works, through the eti- 
quette, and through the commonest phrases of the common- 
est people at home. There may be a few things besides this, 
the Japanese expression of the beautiful, that the West may 
find in us to her profit. For example, it may not hurt her 
seriously to take a few doses of filial piety, as the Orient 
understands the virtue, and see the beauties of the lyricism 
in our ethics, as once Sir Edwin Arnold came and saw it. 
Withal, the one contribution of our land to the world lies, 
as none can doubt, in the realm of the beautiful. 


Your country, young as it is, is overflowing with original 
contributions to the rest of the human race; you are full 
of surprises. You have made a fool of vast distances. It 
is no common sight elsewhere to see a pig enter at a cer- 
tain opening and see it come out in sausage meat at another 
end, and then, as a certain Chicago merchant is reputed to 
have done, to see the sausage meat turn back again into 
a pig! Nothing could be more new than to hear a wax 
cylinder speak the words of one’s deceased father, and that, 
too, in the very identical tone of his voice. You cried to the 
good Heaven against the horror of a tyrant of an absolute 
monarch, and you have given History a number of veritable 
monsters, who, they say, are sucking the blood of tens of 
thousands of men, women, children and even babies in a 
huge pestilence’s own den called a manufacturing establish- 
ment, beside which the most scientific days of the glorious 
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Spanish Inquisition is a novice as green as a sophomore. 
Outside of this favored land one can hardly dream of seeing 
a block of frozen air that would burn and freeze at the same 
time! And then, it is no small undertaking to put into the 
letters of facts, as successfully as you have done, the wise 
saying, “The love of money is the root of all things evil.” 


But, you see, it is not given to the vainest of us to claim 
for our home land anything so diverse and so glorious in 
the way of national contributions. Neither silver nor gold 
have we there; neither your Edison, nor yet your sausage 
machine, nor the glorious form of Government called repub- 
lic, nor the civilized billious heapers-up of money. There 
is only one thing which we may hope that you are good na- 
tured enough to see in what we have. Here I am not vain 
exactly. And it may be more pleasant to you—as it is 
decidedly more comfortable for me—to hear one of ycur 
own countrymen and also a representative of England, 
speak on this point. They will do it, I can assure you, far 
better than I can possibly do with my everlasting butchery 
of the language of De Quincy and Washington Irving. 

Let me quote from John La Farge—an artist from New 
York—who was in Japan some years ago: 

“The Japanese sensitiveness to the beauties of the outside 
world is something much more delicate and complex, con- 
templative and at the same time more natural, than ours has 
ever been. Outside of Arcadia, I know of no other land 
whose people hang verses on the trees in honor of their 
beauty; where families travel far before the dawn to see 
the first light touch the new buds. Where else do the news- 
papers announce the spring opening of flowers? Where else 
would be possible the charming absurdity that W' was 
telling me of having seen, in cherry blossom time, some old 
gentleman with capacious saké gourd in hand and big roll 
of paper in his girdle, seat himself before the blossom 
showers and look and drink and write verses all by him- 
self, with no gallery to help him?” 

When he was at Nikko—you know we say at home, “One 
should never say ‘elegant’ before he sees Nikko”—he seemed 
to drink all its art charms very deeply, ana he wrote: 

“It has a charm which a passer-by could feel, has more 
details of beauty than au our architects now living alto- 
gether could dream of accomplishing in the longest life. 
When I began to reflect how this wood and plaster had more 
of the dignity of art and of its accessible beauty than all 
that we have at home if melted together would result 
in; that these frail materials conveyed to the mind more 
of the eternal than our granite, it seemed to me that some- 
thing was absolutely wrong with us. 

“Tt is as if they said serenely or splendidly in color, carv- 
ing and bronze and gold: ‘We are the end of the limit of 
human endeavor. Beyond us begins the other world and 
we, indeed, shall pass away, but Thou remainest, O, Thou 
Eternal Beauty!’” 

By way of conclusion, one may say that he likes, but after 
dd | all, it is the beautiful which the world insists as the neces- 
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sary in the end. Save for the passion of Phidias for the 
beautiful, save for the enthusiastic idolatry of the people 
in general that made them kneel with Homer, Aeschylus, 
Sappho, in the temple called beautiful, the world, I fancy, 
would have more wit and less tears for the death of Greece. 
Before we think of Augustus we think of Raphael, Virgil, 
of Angelo, of Leonardo. We seem to open our Bibles oftener 
at Isaiah, Job, and Psalms than at the Chronicles. And He, 
who knew all things, preferred to say, instead of ten com- 
mandments: “Consider the lilies of the fields how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin”—perhaps the most 
delicate bit of lyric that has ever been uttered. 

The society in which Shakespeare lived and had his be- 
ing, the books from which he stole, and the forest wherein 
he poached, are gone and forgot, but his dreams endure. 
You cannot see the French society of the first half of the 
nineteenth century any more. But you would be tempted 
to become humorous, would you not, were I to declare to 
you that that portion of it which was caught by the pen of 
that faithful secretary, the self-appointed, or perhaps heaven- 
appointed, all-toilsome secretary called Balzac, is dead or 
is likely to die in a short time? The home-land of Dante, 
the patriot, must seem very strange to him, were he to rise 
from his grave to-day—hardly an institution he loved sur- 
vives; but of his dreams of Paradise and of Inferno he would 
very likely hear many voices, in fact a chorus, a perfect 
Babel, of a hundred diverse tongues hailing them as im- 
mortal. 

The stingy Yeddo that gave Hokusai his brush, his pal- 
ette (I mean his paper), and starvation, is now in the nir- 
vanah of the Lotus-Land. The Yedo of 1780-1840 is at pres- 
ent sleeping whatever sleep is suitable to her naughty pa- 
ganism, in the Jigoku, but that portion of it which amused 
the keen and sensitive and sometimes Rabelaisian humor 
of the master seems to be more alive to-day than ever be- 
fore, seeing that it is living before a greater number of eyes 
and in the minds of much greater depth and vaster breadth. 
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Birds rising from sea spray. By Hokusai. 





COLLECTING JAPANESE PRINTS 





BY NORWOOD BROWNING SMITH 


lecting Japanese color prints is 

not within the possibilities of this 
brief article. The purpose is to dwell 
upon those points which are of particu- 
lar interest to this locality, where the 
opportunity of purchasing is always pres- 
ent and the chance of costly mistakes 
greater and of a more serious nature 
than at almost any other western port. 
For San Francisco is a city of great Ori- 
ental interests. The Chinese element is 
concentrated, but hardly a street in the 
business district which has not one or 
two of the small Japanese curio stores, 
and hardly a Japanese shop but has its 
periodic invoice of “fine old prints.” Be- 
sides these places, many of the Japanese 
toys wander about town with their quota 
of dirty paper and gay colors. So the 
opportunity to purchase is ever pres- 
ent. and many fine examples would be 
lost were we to slight these dealers and 
the curio vendors with their hundreds 
of engravings. Many a beautiful and 
valuable print has been found amongst 
the piles of useless ones, and doubtless 
many are still to be found. There is an 
excitement, a keen pleasure, in spying a 
delicate Harounobu amongst a great pile 
of gorgeéous Kunisades. It is the possi- 
bility of finding good prints which fas- 
cinates and sometimes leads a beginner 
astray. 

In speaking of collecting it must be 
clearly understood that this is a general 
term involving many specific ideas. In 
the first place it may be divided into 
two distinct classes, aesthetic and scien- 
tific. And because of the very qualities 
which give this school its dignified posi- 
tion in the world’s art history, there 
can be no dividing line drawn between 
one or the other set of examples, calling 
this of the scientific and that of the 
aesthetic type. One merges into the 
other. The lover of color as a pure, sim- 
ple stimulus, of color in subtle combina- 


To fully discuss each reason for col- 


tions, harmonies or contrasts; in power- 
ful masses; as splendid decoration, he 
it is who considers aught scientific as 
outside the pale of art. But the scien- 
tific man will have a far more valuable 
collection of prints both f@r the artist 
and the world. It is not the criticism 
of the aesthetic enthusiast which stands 
as authority, but of the man who knows 





The dancing girl by Shunsho. 
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By Hiroshige. 


the technical difficulties and how they 
have been overcome by others. 
Consider first the aesthetic collection, 
where the mellowed colors predominate. 
Beautiful indeed are these prints even 
though the original effect, as given by 
the artist, is entirely lost through severe 
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By Hokusai. (Author’s collection.) 


Courtesy Messrs. Vickery, Atkins & Torrey. 


weathering or a judicious steeping in 
tea. Yellows, pale reds, orange, violet, 
sometimes even green and blue, all re- 
duced to a common tone. The result 
is often extremely effective though the 
line may have disappeared almost en- 
tirely. ‘rhe same quality of color is 
gained by fading a green sheep-skin in 
the bright sunlight, only the Oriental 
thought, so full of sensibilities to the 
romantic, is lost. The enjoyment to be 
gained from such a print is very real, 
though purely individual. It mattefs 
no more to the possessor to what class 
his print belongs than does the history 
of his rich old brocade. Color is supreme 
and exclusive. But there is another 
spirit in this particular branch of col- 
lecting, and one with a higher ideal. 
To select one’s examples because of the 
pure, fresh color in beautiful arrange- 
ment, gives a result which will be of 
ever increasing valve to oneself and the 
world. In either of these methods the 
artist and his influence, or those infiu- 
ences which produced the work, do not 
enter. It is the aesthetic value judged by 
a distinct person for himself. And be- 
cause of this such a collection may con- 
tain a great many examples of one 
man’s work, sacrificing its breadth to 
the characteristic bent of the possessor’s 
mind and taste. 
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It must not be supposed that the skillful combinations 
of two or three colors, as exemplified in the prints of 
Ukioye, can be appreciated and utilized only in the artist’s 
studio. Designers and printed cloth manufacturers should 
be the most diligent of all in acquiring examples. How 
much more beautiful would the cotton goods be if closer 
attention were given to the juxtaposition of color, gaining 
the maximum of effect and value with but three printings; 
if two or three colors would be used and carefully dis- 
persed in various patterns, instead of the many, which re- 
sult in a gorgeous confusion. It might cost a few more 
dollars for a first-class designer who was familiar with tae 
relations of color, but the expense of printing would be 
greatly reduced and a far more saleable product the result. 

To the designer, composition and line contour are pre- 
eminently the valuable attributes of these prints, and many 
students avail themselves of this ever fresh field. In 
some of the early books, by Moronohr, for instance, we find 
huge patterns as a great decorative medium. 


In connection with the collectors who follow their own 
inclinations, who are attracted by a certain aesthetic qual- 
ities, we must mention two very worthy and very interest- 
ing subjects. Landscape: The realistic landscape of Hir- 
oshige is a favorite subject with almost everyone. So free 
from convention, as we understand it, and so like nature 
that it is usually the introduction by which people are 
lured beyond their depth; so beautiful in its simplicity, that 
Hiroshige felt and saw things more with a western soul. 
But it was nature unadorned, unfettered with tradition, 
that appeals to him. It is the delicate grace of spring 
fairly budding from his prints which attracts, or the chill 
of soft snow and dull blue-gray water; or the dripping 
misty rain. Not less does the power of Hokusai in his 
marvelously conceived designs, carry by storm when he 
does not prejudice with convention. Every shrub, every 
tree, every mountain is distinctly his own. The triumph 
of genius over nature! Where ten admire the grace of 
Hiroshige, one will be fascinated, bound by the grandeur 
‘of Hokusai. 


Actors: The attraction which these narrow prints have 
for many is not at all remarkable. In fact, the strange 
thing is the large proportion who do not appreciate them. 
Not as the portraits of famous actors are they collected, 
but as decorative panels of extraordinary drawing, strong 
color and powerful dramatic feeling. The prints designed 
by Shunsho and his followers are worderful. It is the 
spirit of the play which compels attention and warrants 
special collection. 


It is enough to show the respect due one who gathers 
only those prints which he admires, irrespective of date, 
artist or cleanliness. It is a perfectly legitimate method 
from a surely personal’ standpoint. We cannot help 
feeling, however, that he who sees a greater beauty in the 
original color has a higher appreciation of art. 


By Koriusai. 
Courtesy Messrs. Vickery, 
Atkins & Torrey. 
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A Surimono by Shunsho. 


In golng on now to the scientific 
methods and reasons for collecting Jap- 
anese color prints it may be just as well 
to pause a moment and define what is 
meant by “scientific” as here used. Chro- 
mopylography in Japan did not, as one 
may suppose, enter the field of art in the 
perfected state which is found at the 
time of Kiyonaga (1784). There must, 
therefore, be some sort of history which 
will explain this development. It is the 
arrangement and classifying of prints 
illustrative of the many lines which go 
to make up this history that is meant 
by scientific collecting. 

It is obvious that the quality of print 
is an essential in this case. Fine color 
in as nearly the original state as possi- 
ble; clean paper, clear, sharp lines; in 
a word, splendid impressions should be 
the ideal. That such a standard can 
only be satisfied occasionally is a de- 
plorable fact, but one easily understood 
when we consider that even the latest 
work is fifty years old, and all was held 
in high contempt by the amateur of the 
day. 































The first line which naturally suggests 
itself for illustration is the chronological 
development of block printing. We start 
with the early work in black outline, by 
Moronobe and his pupils—the first ex- 
pression of popular life in the cheaper 
form of wood engravings. Before we 
reach the introduction of color print- 
ing, we must illustrate the ways in which 
the early artists and publishers met the 
demand for color. First the use of red 
lead or “tan,” applied to the outline print 
by hand without any softening accom- 
paniments. But soon we find one or two 
associated colors which toned down the 
glaring brilliancy of the “tan,” and at the 
same time gave a certain novelty to the 
effect. In close succession follow the 
substitution of a strong red (kurenai) for 
the “tan” and the mixing of lacquer with 
the pigment to give the richness and 
a change. It will be noticed that every 
step is partly due to the necessity for 
something new—to increase the popu- 
larity of wood engravings and to cope 
with the restless spirit of the people. 
It was because some favorite actor was 
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depicted in attractive form, or a sym- 
pathetic tale suggested, that the people 
cared to buy. 

At this time is found the earliest in- 
timation of real decorative value in 
prints. Whether it was engendered by 
the efforts of the artist to use a greater 
abundance of color or whether they 
strove to meet a popular demand in this 
respect, is hard to say. For the most 
part the artists were poor, and con- 
sequently needed a market for their pic- 
tures. The class amongst whom they 
worked had but recently come to a reali- 
zation of its own existence, of its mind; 
and was beginning to feel something of 
the elation, the power of the new cir- 
cumstances. It was the artist forcing 
the people, and the people demanding 
of the artist, with a necessity for the 
minimum of expense in the production 
which resulted in color printing as a 
substitute for hand work. 

And this was the next change. 

To select examples illustrative of this 
earliest period of color printing as a 
definite process we must take great care 
to show the change of the green to a 
gray-blue, of the sink (beni) to what 
might almost be considered alight brown. 
Also the change of color arrangement. 
For, in the earliest example we find the 
two colors, sink and green, with black 
and the white of the paper, combined 
very carefully, and as a rule in pairs, 
thus preserving remarkable simplicity 
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By Hiroshige. 


in what would otherwise have been a 
complex composition. 

Following this, the parts of the de- 
sign were differentiated by the arrange- 
ment of color in pattern. Perhaps two 
or three figures will all be of the same 
color, but the varied patterns of the 
gowns separate one from the other. The 
natural outcome was the use of all col- 
ors together, and we see this in the 
latest type of two color prints or “beni- 
ye.” 

The introduction of a third color block 
and the various phases resulting there- 
from, the change from red, green and 
yellow, the earliest, to red, blue and yel- 
low. The perfected type affords the next 
link. 

With the introduction of many color 
blocks by Harunobu, the field of the 
collector becomes broad and complex. 
The chief purpose should be to illus- 
trate in the best possible manner the 
origin and development of each school; 
the influence it exerted and the outcome. 
When this outline has been secured, 
it is, of course, very desirable to fill in 
with good examples of each man’s work. 
Thus, just subsequent to the earliest use 
of many blocks, there were four schools 
—that of Harunobu, with young people, 
and home life in delicate colors; of 
Shunsho with actors; of Shigemasa with 
children and graceful women; of Toyo- 
haru with landscape. Each of them de- 
serves notice, amd must be traced to 





Courtesy Messrs. Vickery, Atkins & Torrey. 
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the end. It must be shown how all 
schools came under the influence of 
Kiyonaga and his mastery of technique, 
and then, upon his withdrawal, how a 
direful disintegration set in and artists 
worked with no higher ideal than the 
demands of the people. 

The great change wrought by Kuni- 
sada is worthy of important considera- 
tion. And very necessary is the tracing 
of landscape development, both conven- 
tional and natural. 

Any one of these pericds or groups 
would make a most instructive and in- 
teresting subject of collection. How de- 
lightful would be a portfolio of prints 
by Okumura, Masanobe, Torii Kiyonobu, 
Toyonobu and Kiyomitsu illustrating, as 
they do, the full development of print- 
ing in two colors. Each of the period has 
its own attractions and each would be 
equally interesting. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that to specialize re- 
quires a considerable knowledge of the 
subject as a whole. 

For example, we cannot follow the 
growth of landscape as a single motive 


without knowing something of the work 
of O. Masanobu and his followers as 
opposed to that of the great Torii school 
of actor print designers. 

Without discussing the arrangement of 


a complete collection, many possible 
minor classes have been suggested. 
Landscape we have noted above. Some 
individual artist in all his varying phases 
or a particular one; the actor prints of 


the Torii school, or of Shunsho and his 


followers, prints illustrating historical 
incidents, poems, legends, novels or the 
drama; portraits of famous personages, 
emperors, poets, artists; each offers an 
alluring and unexplored field. There are 
prints which give us buildings, streets, 
and roads no longer existing. These are 
of great value. The changes of designs 
and patterns would be a fascinating sub- 
ject. Consider, also, the social condi- 
tion; the domestic life; the clothes and 
patterns in varying elaboration; the 
changes in the arrangement of hair 
traced from the earliest to the latest 
with minute accuracy; the popular ideal 
of beauty mirrored in the sequestial 
lengthening and shortening of the figures 
by the artists—each gives an opportunity 
for valuable research and important col- 
lection. 

To recapitulate briefiy, we have said 
it must first be determined with what 
feeling one would collect these fast-dis- 
appearing prints, and then set about ac- 
cording to this decision. If it be aes- 
thetic impulse, follow carefully the 
promptings of your taste and acquire a 
collection of great satisfaction to your- 
self and of widely varying use to the 
world. If it be comprehensiveness and 
consideration of types, learn the tech- 
nique of color printing, the history of 
art in Japan during the last few cen- 
turies, and especially the history of Uki- 
yo-ye; secure only the best prints ob- 
tainable, and your collection will ever 
increase in worth to yourself and the 
world. 
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EVERYDAY LIFE IN JAPAN 





BY MARY PIERCE 


T has always seemed to me that Fate 
was particularly kind when she ar- 
ranged that the first foreign country 

that I would visit should be Japan! For 
what other land can equal it in beauty, 
novelty, quaintness and altogether un- 
expectedness! Until actually setting foot 
in Japan, my preconceptions were de- 
cidedly vague, based solely as they were 
upon the landscapes that decorate tea- 
boxes, the perpendicular marines that 
ornament screens, or the angular figures 
that adorn fans. 

I expected to see just the same queer 
little women, with eyes looped up at the 
corners, and hair looped up on the head, 
and sash looped up on the back. The 
fans, too, had prepared me to find all 
the men fierce warriors, bristling with 
ornament, and brandishing an elaborate 
sword. If, in place of landscape or fig- 
ure the decoration was of a more domes- 
tic nature, how dainty appeared the 
houses, how delicate the porcelains. It 
seemed as though a puff of summer wind 
could demolish the entire pictured land. 

I had, too, never associated any sea- 


son but that of summer with Japan, just 
as I had always imagined the Japanese 
as living in miniature paper houses, 
clothed in thin, graceful garments, all 
day long waving paper fans to and fro, 
while they drank tea from the most fra- 
gile of cups. By day, paper umbrellas 
protected them from the heat of the sun, 
and paper lanterns lighted them on their 
way by night. 

And everywhere I looked I expected 
to see a great, beautiful mountain, with 
gently sloping sides; and surely one 
could always watch a solitary stork flap- 
ping his lazy way across a cloudless sky 
of blue. 

We had left San Francisco early in 
April, and the last day aboard the Mystic 
was Easter Sunday, when services were 
held for as many as were able to appear. 
We did not drop anchor until noon the 
next day, although since early morning 
the islands had been in sight. The first 
glimpse was what seemed a pale pink 
pearl hung high in the heavens, and as 
the sun rose its opalescent tints deep- 
ened, its shadowy outlines grew clearer 
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against the blue sky, while the gray 
mists at its base resolved themselves 
into land, and slowly, perfect in its 
outline, sacred in its beauty, alone in its 
glory, Fujiyama was revealed. In fasci- 
nated silence we watched the changing 
lights and shadows on the mountain until 
descending clouds hid it from view. 
As the Mystic drew nearer the islands 
the ocean grew. rougher and ‘he wind 
colder. Several of our passengers were 
returning residents of Japan, who had 
made the trip many times, and they told 
us we were unusually fortunate in hav- 
ing had so perfect a view of Fuji, whica 
is, as a rule, very ashy all through the 
early spring, and seldom comes from be- 
hind her veil of mist and cloud. 
Several hours later the Mystic slowly 
steamed througa the breakwater of the 
harbor of Yokohama, and dropped anchor 
out in the stream. We were detained 
on board for an hour after anchoring, and 
amused ourselves hanging over the rail 
to watch the native boatmen in their lit- 
tle sampans, who, standing erect in one 
end, sculling with a single oar, swarmed 
about the ship in great numbers. It was 
raining hard and a cold wind was blow- 
ing, which made a great flapping in the 
<preeze of their blue and white kimonos, 
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An elaborate interior. 





ruthlessly exposing their bare legs anu 
chests to the harsh weather. Here and 
there one saw a stalwart boatman court- 
ing pneumonia and sudden death, his 
naked body glistening in the rain like 
bronze. 

From our anchorage we realized that 
what had earlier been but great splashes 
of pink were rows of blossoming cherry 
trees, picturesquely set against the vel- 
vety green background of the hilly 
streets. The general country is moun- 
tainous, densely wooded and rugged; the 
architecture, the gardens, the whole life 
dainty and perishable in‘ comparison. 

We went ashore in a steam launch, 
about thirty of us crowded on the small 
deck, all too interested to go in out of 
the rain. Another launch was all ready at 
the dock, so we ran along beside it, 
climbing over its roof, and set foot at 
last on the Land of the Rising Sun. We 
were at once encircled by besieging 
’ricksha men, and I was unceremoniously 
pushed into one of the over-grown baby- 
carriages. Then I understood the feel- 
ings of the Bishop who said “during his 
first ’ricksha ride he could hardly refrain 
from crowing and gurgling, and waving 
his hand to shake a day-day.” -In my 
inexperience, I had stepped in facing the 
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back. Instantly a low black hood was 
jammed down on the top of my beautiful 
new spring hat, and a sudden lift of the 
whole vehicle threw me on my face. As 
well as I could in the tiny space, I -right- 
ed myself, with wrath and indignation in 
my heart, dragged my hat on straight, 
and then realized my expostulations were 
directed against a leathern flap, hooked 
across the front, against which the rain 
was beating furiously. I seemed to be 
going at a high rate of speed, and pulled 
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At cherry-blossom time. 


down the flap a bit to see what kind of 
a@ run-away steed I had. 

Under a big inverted straw bowl hung 
a deep straw cape, and below these tore 
along two bare brown legs. Except for 
this queer object, with rain dripping 
from every straw, all Japan was hidden 
from view. I had just begun to wonder 
where he was taking me, when he sud- 
denly stopped, the ’ricksha fell at an 
acute slaat, and out I slid from under 
the flap, making an exit as ungraceful 


as my entrance. We had stopped at the 
Grand Hotel, and the porter paid my fare 
of ten cents just as my friends arrived, 
all relieved to find we had been brought 
to the same place, as none of us had 
been given time to give any directions. 

After tiffin, as they designate lunch- 
eon out there, we engaged ’rickshas, and 
went out to see the sights, for who could 
have stayed within a European hotel 
with all fascinating Japan just beyond 
the threshold! It was still raining, as 





we were told it hau been doing most of 
the time for the last forty-five days, so 
no. wonder everything looked drenched! 
But in Japan, even a rainy day has its 
fascinations, and is not’ the thing of 
gloom it is .with us. Under a sudden 
shower big yellow umbrellas unfurl them- 
selves as flowers beneath the sun. The 
women patter along on their wooden 
shoes, raised above the mud by small 
blocks, balancing the big umbrellas over 
their bare heads, ’ricksha men fly by in 
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Imperial Hotel, Tokio. 


their queer straw costumes, and sudden 
gusts of an April wind shake down great 
masses of cherry blossom petals, that 
seem like the descent of a flight of pink 
and white butterflies. 

After an hour’s ride we returned to 
the hotel to be vaccinated, as small-pox 
is prevalent during cold weather, while 
cholera comes to the front in hot. The 
doctor warned us against drinking any 
water not boiled and filtered; shell fish 
should be avoided, also ground fruits, 
uncooked vegetables and iced drinks. It 
is hard to remember such details if one 
is in a hurry and hungry. Dinner, served 
at eight in the big dining room over- 
looking the harbor, generally crowded 
with ships from all nations, was usually 
a jolly affair. The hotel, early in sum- 
mer, is always crowded with tourists 
and foreign residents of Shanghai and 
Hong Kong, who came up to Japan to 
avoid the intense heat of China. During 
our stay an American man-of-war was 
stationed in the harbor, and the Ad- 
miral and his suit often dined ashore. 
Then the band from the ship would play 
on the veranda until ten o’clock, and the 
crowd, the music, the ceaseless hum 
of voices representing nearly all the 








tongues of the world, made the evening 
very gay. 

One afternoon soon after our arrival 
I begged off from the usual routine of 
sight seeing, and slipped out of the hotel 
alone, reveling in the strange, free sen- 
sation of being all by myself in a for- 
eign land for the first time. After poking 
in and out of the narrow streets for 
an hour, carefully avoiding the side 
waik, which is reserved for beggars, I 
woke a ’ricksha man sitting on the curb- 
stone, and directed him to the pretty 
native quarter, and there, by promising 
to pay him extra, induced him to walk, 
“the better for to see.” In America it 
is hard to realize the peace and comfort 
of living in a country where there are 
no electric nor cable cars to avoid, no 
horses nor bicycles to dodge, nothing to 
be careful of running over or into except 
ihe babies—of which there seems to be 
an epidemic. They are the most pictur- 
esque, engaging tots—at a_ distance. 
Their hair is usually shaved in some 
absurd fashion, hats, shoes and stock- 
ings are unknown, their one garment is 
a cotton kimono, tied with some brilliant- 
ly colored sash, above which in odd con- 
trast, rise their serious, moon-like little 
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faces. Their bare legs and feet are 
thrust into wooden clogs which they 
dexterously drag about by their big toes. 
Cunning as they are, though, I quite 
agree ‘with the lady who said she wished 
the missionaries would distribute hand- 
kerchiefs among the children as gener- 
ously as they did tracts among the par- 
ents. By the time a child is six years 
old, a)most invariably the youngest mem- 
ber of the family is strapped on his 
back, while the little tot between the 
two bears about at his play a big rag 
doll, accustoming his back in good time 
to a future possibility. I stopped a few 
moments to watch a game of baseball. 
None of the players was over ten years 
of age, and out of the nine boys play- 
ing six carried babies on their backs, 
who all seemed safe enough, except the 
mite borne by the batter, whose head 
was in perilous proximity to every swing 
of the bat. As the boys ran from base 
tw base the poor babies were jolted up 
and down unmercifully—but these won- 
derful Japanese babies! Not a cry, not 
a@murmur. Just a blink! 

As I rode along I thought how happy 
the whole people seemed—always cheer- 
ful, always polite, always patient and 
uncomplaining. To the very poorest the 
Jananese have charming manners, a pol- 
ish like their incomparable lacquer. Old 
English residents affirm it is not a bit 
deeper, although as difficult to chip 
through, but to the tourist it seems genu- 
ine enough. It is as though their chief 
desire in life is to please. Soon I be- 
gan to notice there was something queer 
about the signs over the shops that de- 
sired English patronage. Here are a few 
speciment: “Y. Hayano—Butterfly and 
Worm Merchant.” Would you guess an 
entomologist’s? This was over a but- 
cher’s shop: “Cowmeat and Pigmeat.” 
The following mix-up denotes a dealer 
in temperance drinks: “Ramune, souda, 
sasupre, zinzinbiya, jinjiyae-l, taneko.” 
Probably one could get soda, sarsapa- 
rilla, ginger-beer or ginger-ale in there, 
but I don’t know what else they served. 
Another sign read: “Matsuzaki and Co. 
Coal and woke. Honest, Industrious 
make the continual prosperity.” 

In a silk store on Lenten-dori, one of 
the two leading shopping streets, I 


picked up this advertising card: “Silk 
store. My shop was constantly trading the 
various cloths of the domestic and the 
foreigner. Although I was advised by 
the every foreigners; at this time I have 
made the nice handkerchiefs of the 
different specious silk, and begun to 
sell it. Then I was observed with the 


honors on the several portions. Hence, 
whatever will perform truly for some- 
thing, and it will sell lower price for 
everybody’s wants. Please, I beg con- 
sequently to obtain the more favors, and 


A rainy-day costume. 


the many produces. But the all colors 
of the handkerchiefs that be done by 
the one method will be free hurtless for 
washing.” 

In a photographer’s near by I bought 
several dozen photographs, as they make 
the most satisfactory of souvenirs, be- 
ing easily carried, reasonable, and un- 
dutiable. These points in their favor 
from the commercial point of view. From 
the artistic, they are well taken, correct- 
ly colored and more descriptive than 
anything that can be written. The color- 
ing adds little to their cost, as it is 
done by-children between eight and ten 
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years of age, who are seldom paid more 
than ten cents a day. While in the shop 
I happened to meet one of the passengers 
of the Mystic, to whom I had said au re- 
voir before leaving the ship, and had 
not seen since then. It seemed like meet- 
ing someone from another world, he 
represented so different a life and peo- 
ple. It was now dusk, and we walked 
back to the hotel for conversation is im- 
possible while riding in ’rickshas, which 
are not allowed to go abreast. Before 
we reached the hotel, it became dark, 
and how fascinating is night in Japan! 
Darkness seems almost palpable, and 
against it from street to street, swing the 
festoons of lanterns, yellow-toned, with 
black and scarlet lettering; through the 
paper windows burns a soft, mellow light. 
Gayly dressed little figures click by on 
their wooden clogs; others fly by the 
*rickshas drawn by bronze-faced runners, 
whose forms are faintly illumined by the 
swinging paper lanterns held in the hand. 
Now and then is heard the weird, mourn- 
ful whistle of the double-bamboo, her- 
alding the blind masseur, and from the 
garden comes the musical drone of the 
cicala. Night in Japan is night in an 


enchanted land. 

A fortnight in May was spent in and 
about Tokio, truly a city of magnificent 
distances. 


We made the Imperial Ho- 








“tel our neadquarters, and from our bal- 
cony could look across the hotel garden 
to the moat beyond bordered on both 


sides with cherry trees. Still further 
in the distance rise the great granite 
walls that are found here and there 
throughout the city, relics of feudal 
times. Every morning for a week we 
engaged ’rickshas for the day, and told 
our men to “maru maru” (go sight-see- 
ing.) Tokio is so central and there are 
so many places to visit nearby, and in 
itself its so vast a collection of parks, 
shrines, museums, temples, shops and 
gardens that no matter how long one 
stays something worth seeing will prob- 
ably be overlooked. One day was spent 
at Asakusa Temple, the one temple 
wuere the pilgrim need not remove his 
shoes, and where religion and amusement 
go hand.in hand. The temple lacks the 
dignity and care found in most Japanese 
temples; pigeons make themselves at 
home on carved beams and latticed win- 
dows, and the very idols have a neglect- 
ed, mussy appearance. Having ended 
his prayers the pilgrim steps out into 
the garden, and in a thousand ways 
can amuse and enjoy himself at the 
booths, shops, and side shows that line 
each path. One little booth crowds up- 
on another, each filled with the cheap, 
pretty trifles which make shopping in 
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Japan so irresistible. From an imita- 
tion Fujiyama erected in the park can be 
had a superb view of the great city, 
pulsating below. Almost every night is 
a fete night somewhere, and the streets 
are always thronged with happy, light- 
hearted people, laughingly sauntering 
through double rows of lanterned shops, 
and torch-lighted booths, where. every 
article one can imagine is temptingly 
displayed. A walk down one of these 
streets on such a night is a liberal edu- 
cation in every-day art, for “whatever 
the Japanese fashion, from the toy of 
an hour to the triumph of all time, is 
touched by a taste unknown elsewhere.” 
At the end of an evening’s walk through 
these fascinating booths on one of the 
fete nights, one finds himself bankrupt, 
loaded down with what were purchased 
‘as rare curios and art treasures, which 
later experience proves to be in almost 
every instance but the most ordinary 
articles of every-day use. 

The Japanese unconsciously invest 
everything with a perfect taste, although 
too often a taste in miniature lines. Per- 
haps the commonest and strongest im- 
pression Japan makes upon the foreigner 


is the smallness of everything. The 
first few weeks the adjectives ‘“fairy- 
like,” “dainty,” fragile,” and “bewitching” 
are absolutely abused with constant re- 
iteration. And this is perhaps the one 
first impression that never “proves vola- 
tile and evanescent as a perfume.” The 
people themselves are seldom more than 
five feet in height, the houses, bridges, 
shops, streets, all in proportion. The 
vicious wild beasts designated “horses” 
are undersized, unkempt and unbearable 
—never capable of more than three move- 
ments—a drag, a roll and a scramble. 
Dogs are not numerous, and what there 
are are of a rather miserable yellow va- 
riety. The cats that one more often sees 
are of a better class, but with only the 
most rudimentary tails. Oddly enough, 
roosters often have tails seven feet long, 
which are neatly rolled up and tied, to 
keep them from becoming dragglec in 
mud. Cows are scarce, as pasture iand 
is converted into rice fields, which are 
more orcfitable. Singing birds are rvie 
but everywhere one sees and hears .u¢ 
tiny humming, or rather, shrilling insect 
in its little bamboo cage, sold on tne 
streets, insect, cage and all, for three 
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cents. As is generally known, the Jap- 
_— have the secret of dwarfing trees 
‘ad pines, oaks and cypresses several 

imdred years old will stand not more 
Wo eighteen inches high. The natural 

nery of the land is often magnifi- 

nt and nearly always pretty. These 
slands, of which there are 3,800, are 
among the most mountainous in the 
world; there are several active volca- 


noes, and innumerable extinct ones, of 
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which Fuji, about 13,000 feet high, is the 
loftiest. 

With all its natural beauty, its interest- 
ing people, its fascinating life, its atmos- 
phere of insouciance and gaiety, its art 
treasures and its luxury, Japan has its 
drawbacks. 

They are frequent and uncomfortably 
prolonged throbbings and jerkings of 
earthquakes. Through late summer and 
early autumn the liability of wrecking 
typhoons; the uncertainty as to the in- 
tentions of dormant volcanoes; the prev- 
alence for six months of the year of mos- 
quitoes and other insects which stab 
and sting, and a general mild malaria. 
But these few inconveniences bear less 
weight with the tourists than with those 
Americans and Europeans who have been 
elected to make Japan their home. In 
all the treaty ports there is a large for- 
eign colony. In Yokohama alone there 
are several thousand who live on an ele- 
vated plateau called the Bluff, from which 
elevation one can look down on the na- 
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tive and business quarters of the great 
city, and off to the east lie Yeddo Bay and 
the ocean. 

The social season is in the winter, 
when the foreigners rely upon each other 
for entertainment with dinners, dances 
and dinner dances. Theatrical or con- 
cert tours seldom extend so far, for tal- 
ent and diversion they must trust almost 
entirely to themselves. The diplomatic 
corps adds a certain interest to the 
social lite of foreigners in Yokohama 

and Tokio, which has a sub- 
tle, indefinable, yet decided 
charm. One evening we 
had the pleasure of: dining 
en famille with a Japanese 
of wealth whose nome is in 
Tokio. By arrangement we 
left Yokohama on an early 
afternoon train, and were 
met in Tokio an hour later 
by our hosts’ interpreter, as 
Mr. O—— did not speak 
English. During our ride 
on the steamcars we 
were told of the experien- 
ces of a crowd of curious 
Japanese who went up to 
Tokio on the first train over: 
the new road. According 
to their custom, when entering any com- 
partment, they slipped off their shoes 
upon the platform and piled into the 
car. Eighteen miles away they piled 
out, and in bewildered dismay looked 
about for the platform and the shoes left 
behind at Yokohama. 

We were driven to the Imperial Hotel 
in a rather antiquated coach, one of the 
very few in Japan, where we left our 
wraps and bags, and then were driven 
ta a theatre, where Danjuro, the Booth 
of Japan, was playing his favorite role 
in the “Loyal League.” He was sup- 
ported by Kikugoro, another famous ac- 
tor. Mr. O— met us at the theatre, where 
he had reserved a box for us, and en- 
gaged an interpreter for each guest. A 
play in Japan commences daily at 11.15 
a. m. and closes about 8.15 p. m., so we 
saw but one act in the two hours we 
remained, and found it all most inter- 
esting.. Scenes are re-arranged without 
dropping the curtain and accessories 
are brought in or taken out during a 
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dialogue by masked men in long black 
cloaks, who are supposed to be invisible. 
But with four or five of these figures on 
the stage, busily engaged in _ shift- 
ing scenes, running in and out with 
properties, try as I might to be obligingly 
oblivious of their presence, they seemed 
to me rather evident. 


We returned to the hotel to dress for - 


the dinner, where we arrived at seven 
o’clock. Our_host and his two sons-in- 
law met us in full ceremonial dress, dark, 


A 'ricksha team. 


heavy silk kimonos, with full-plaited skirt 
effect. As a concession to Western cus- 
tom Madame O—— and her two unmar- 
ried daughters were presented, beauti- 
fully gowned in silk crepe kimonos. Ac- 
cording to an old custom Madame O—— 
had had her teeth enameled black and 
her eyebrows shaved off on her wedding 
day. This signified she no longer cared 
to attract admiration, certainly a conclu- 
sive proof. In the last ten years the cus- 
tom has been abolished by decree of the 
Empress. We had been received in 


the one room of the house furnished 
in European style, and when dinner was 
arinounced the way was led to a veran- 

da overlooking a miniature lake spanned | 
by tiny convex bridges. On little islands 
were dwarfed trees, and the pretty scene 
was lit by fairy lanterns. At the foot of 


the flight of stairs leading to the dining 
room we stopped to remove our shoes. 
Colonel B. had forgotten he would have 
to do this, and heartily wished that his. 
full evening dress did not terminate with 
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white socks! The room in which the din- 
ner was served was about forty feet 
square, absolutely bare except for a kake- 
mono hanging on one wall, beneath 
which, on a low lacquer table, rested a 
gold-lacquer box, a beautiful bronze vase: 
in which was a branch of blossoming 
plum, and on the floor small square mats 
of black velvet, on which we sat through- 
out the dinner. We four guests sat at 
one end of the room. On our right, near’ 
the wall, Madame O—— and her daugh- 
ters, and on our left our host and sons- 
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in-law. For half an hour before the din- 
ner was served a magician performed 
wonderful tricks; then the paper shoji 
was pushed aside, and four pretty little 
geishas entered, bowing low, each carry- 
ing a small, low lacquer table on which 
were tiny lacquered cups filled with the 
strong green tea that greeted us every- 
where. 

Before each guest a little maid knelt, 
and with a deep indrawing of the breath 
and a low bow placed the small table 
on the floor. Again and again they flut- 
tered in and out, the first time bring- 
ing in a fancifully carved wooden box, 
in which was the dessert; the lid was re- 
moved, and we saw apples, pears and 
flowers fashioned from colored candies 
and flavored pastes. 

My most vivid recollection of the din- 
ner is fish, for in one disguise or another 
it appeared in almost every course. The 
soup was a sort of custard, made 
of chicken, mushrooms, boiled fish and 
radish leaves; a sort of salad was of 
raw fish, vinegar and horse radish. A 
dish of chicken glacé and green pease 
would have been delicious without its 
thin sauce of boiled fish. During the 
dinner a little geisha girl, gowned in pale 


blue crepe embroidered in cherry blos- 
soms, the long hanging sleeves lined with 


pale green, and the obi, the national sash, 


~and the pride of every Japanese woman, 


of green and gold brocade, gave us the 
“Spring Shower Dance,” using very 
gracefully as she danced a paper um- 
brella. The Japanese dance with every- 
thing but their feet, their dances being 
little more than a series of poses, but 
the rhythm and the costumes lend a grace 
to what at times approach contortions. 
Meanwhile a course of duck and cheese 
mashed to a paste, served with pre- 
served plums and sweet potatoes cooked 
in syrup, had been served. Later three 
little geishas, all in pretty silk crepes, 
and gorgeous obis, and _ elaborately 
dressed and decorated hair, danced to- 
gether, a pretty picture in color and mo- 
tion, and looking at them, we forgot 
we had thought the room unfurnished. 
Before the dinner ended, four blind musi- 
cians played with decided skill upon na- 
tive instruments. Hours went by and 
the dinner went on. We were cramped 
and stiff from sitting on the floor so long 
with no support for our backs—and we 
were all glad when a dish of raw fish 
flavored with a sauce of sherry and sea- 
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weed, was followed by an ice-cream fla- 
vored with tea and the bowls of plain 
boiled rice which always terminates a 
dinner. Throughout the evening, the 
native drink of hot saki had been served 
in small red lacquer cups. As we said 
good-night to each of us was handed our 
box of dessert, tied in a square of bro- 
cade, decorated with the sixteen-leaved 
chrysanthemum, the emblem of the Em- 
peror. It had been a delightful insight 
into Japanese hospitality and entertain- 
ment, and we had enjoyed the evening in 
every detail. The dinner was, I am sure, 
most elaborate, the service and appoint- 
ments perfect; mais, chacun a sur gout! 

Early on the morning of the 19th of 
May, the steamer which had left Yoko- 
hama thirty-six hours before, dropped 
anchor in the harbor of Kobe. There 
was something Spanish in the general 
impression of the town—its low white 
plastered houses, many with narrow bal- 
conies across the entire front, its wide, 
quiet streets, and over all a brilliant 
glare of sun. Near the harbor the streets 
are given up to the foreign shops and 
warehouses of great commercial import- 
ance, as Kobe is an important shipping 
port for matting and tea. Here they have 
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occasional typhoons, which tear up long 
stretches of stone wall in a few moments, 
and strong winds are unpleasantly fre- 
quent. Our first call was upon the Amer- 
ican consul, from whom we procured 
passports for the interior. As we were 
going to leave the treaty ports this was 
necessary. 

We took the usual tourist trip to the 
Nunobiki waterfall, a long ride back of 
the town far up among the hills, a most 
beautiful spot. But the wind blew so 
hard and the dust was so thick we rode 
directly back to the hotel, where we 
were glad to stay until we left early the 
next morning for Osaka. At Kobe we 
had engaged a Japanese guide, who there- 
after saved us from misunderstandings 
with ’ricksha men, baggage men, hotel 
men and curio dealers. From Kobe to 
Osaka, an hour’s ride, we had our first 
experience of a Japanese railroad train. 
Our guide had bought us first-class tick- 
ets, but we rode second class, all the 
first being filled. The little train seemed 
to go by fits and starts, and from sta- 
tion to station we were locked in a com- 
partment holding eight people. At Osaka, 
sometimes described as the Chicago of 
Japan, we visited the barracks, and an 
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old castle, whose great granite blocks, 
some forty feet long, ten feet high, and 
three thick, had all been put in place 
by hand. At the studio of a famous dec- 
orator of satsuma ware we watched 
a while his pupils patiently painting un- 
der microscopes tiny faces, flowers and 
insects. At noon we made a wild dash 
for the train through the busy, throng- 
ing streets, and two hours later reached 
Nara, which was Japan’s capital about 
700 A. D. The day was warm, and we 
were tired and hungry, so rode at once 
to the Mushashino tea-house, where we 
tifined. We seemed to be objects of 
curiosity to the inmates; and the young 
girls who served the tiffin examined with 
laughing curiosity our hats, gloves, para- 
sols and shoes. They could not speak 
English, but in the universal feminine 
language they asked questions which we 
answered. An hour later, rested and re- 
freshed, we slipped on our shoes and 
’rickshawed away to the beautiful Ka» 
suga Park. We entered by passing under 
a granite toru—a temple gateway— 
flanked with huge stone lanterns, and the 
road winds up to the temple through 
an avenue of cryptomerias, bordered on 
both sides by these great lanterns, gifts 
of pilgrim nobles during the past cen- 
turies. Here and there are booths, where 
pilgrims can rest and get a cup of tea, 
or tourists can buy little cakes for the 
tame deer, which congregate near by 
waiting to be fed. A payment of one dol- 
lar at the temple procured for us the 
performance of a sacred dance by the 
young Shinto priestesses, and a little 
further on we paid a small sum for 
the privilege of feeding the sacred white 
horse. We rode about the beautiful 
grounds to see the old wistaria vines, 
the glory of Kasuga Park, which are al- 
lowed to grow as they choose, their 
long, snaky vines twisting over the 
ground or climbing to the tops of trees. 
Later, we jolted down a hill to see the 
great bronze idolefifty-three feet high— 
crowded in undér.a windowless, ugly 
building for protection against the 
weather. We heard the great bell of 
Nara rung, we visited the lake and fed 
the tame carp and turtles, and then rode 
back to the town to our first experience 
in a Japanese inn over night. 


We were the only foreign guests, al- 
though the inn seemed to be well pa- 
tronized by Japanese travelers. About 
five o’clock they wandered in, and after 
the inevitable cup of tea, changed their 
dusty, travel-stained kimonos for fresh 
ones provided by the host of the inn. We 
retired early, but they sat up till mid- 
night talking and smoking, every sound 
distinctly audible through the thin, slid- 
ing paper partitions. Generally there 
is a foot or more of open woodwork be- 
tween the partition and ceiling, which al- 
lows free ventilation and conversation 
from room to room. Privacy as known 
in America is unknown in Japauese 
homes—doors have neither bolts nor 
locks, and a dampened finger is often 
placed against the paper walls to be 
replaced by a curious eye. 

From a large closet behind sliding 
paper doors were taken the large cush- 
ions, one piled on another on the floor, 
which formed our beds. Coarse white 
linen was placed over these, and for cov- 
ing the same kind of cushions, lighter 
in weight. After all had retired, out- 
side wooden shutters were fastened, with 
which every house is enclosed like a 
box to keep out burglars, but which 
also excludes every breath of fresh air. 
All night long at short intervals we were 
half awakened by the night watchman, 
who goes about beating together two 
wooden blocks, just to let burglars know 
he is near. 

Before five began the clatter of taking 
down the wooden shutters, and thé sharp 
tap, tap, tap of the paper whips with 
which the rice paper shoji—or outside 
partitions—are dusted. If an early riser 
occupied a room neds: by, his morning 
toilette adds to the general disturbance, 
and in despair of sleep the foreigner, 
too, decides to rise with the lark. 

While waiting for the simple breakfast 
of rice, fish, sweet beans and a pickle, 
I watched from the dainty veranda a 
bare-legged boy, his feet in sandals, care- 
fully dusting the palings of the wooden 
fence, while an ofa man was wiping with 
hot water the stepping stones of the 
garden. Little maids, their heads tied 
up in towels, kimonos tucked into their 
obi, and sleeves fastened back, uncon- 
sciously exposing a good deal of their 
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round brown legs and arms,. flew about 
putting rooms into perfect order for 
new guests who might arrive during the 
day. 

Between Nara and Kioto the railroad 
traverses the famous tea fields of Yama- 
shiro, great seas of small evergreen 
bushes protected from the heat and rains 
by awnings of mattings supported by 
long wooden poles above shrubs. At Uji, 
the chief town of the province, where 
our train stopped for. a time, we were 
conscious of the heaviness of the air, 
from the pungent odor of the toasting 
leaf. At each railroad station a tea- 
vendor approaches the train, and for 
three cents pours boiling water on some 
tea leaves in a tiny tea-pot which he fur- 
nishes, and which is yours to keep. 
If not so exclusive you can refresh your- 
self from the public teapot standing in 
the center of each railroad carriage 
which is supplied by the company. The 
protected tea shrubs produce a fine qual- 
ity, and sell from six to eight dollars 
a pound. 

The origin of tea, according to tradi- 
tion, was as natural as it is credible. 
Prince Darumo, a holy Asiatic of remote 
ages, spent day and night in meditation 
upon the Infinite. One night his ecstacy 
was interrupted by sleep. On awakening 
he was so dismayed at his infirmity 
that he tore off his eyelids and flung 
them on the ground. They immediately 
took root and sprouted into the shrub 
that has ever since had power to keep 
the world awake. 

We reached Kioto at 8, and through 
the chilly twilight rode to the Ya-ami 
Hotel, picturesquely built upon the hills 
overlooking this great city, the heart 
and soul of old Japan. Our hotel was 
composed of seven separate buildings, 
connected by eighteen convex bridges, 
nine of which we crossed in going from 
our rooms to the dining hall. Our first 
night’s rest was disturbed by the cease- 
less beating of a bronze drum in the 
great Chionin temple, but a few rods 
further up the hill, and once we were 
startled by the great bo-o-om of the tem- 
ple bell eighteen feét in length, which 
shakes the whole hotel when it-is struck. 
Later, though, these sounds became loud 
tones; the distant throb of the temple 


drum through the night, seemed a pro- 
tecting warfare against spirits of evil. 

In Higasai Honguanji, the largest tem- 
ple in Japan, covering 52,380 square feet, 
and rising to a height of 126 feet, were 
pointed out great coiled ropes, some 250 
feet in length, entirely made of hair, the 
sacrifice of those women of Japan too 
poor to send money to help in the erec- 
tion of this great temple. And this in a 
country where a woman’s hair is indeed 
her crowning glory. 

After a week’s revel among the shops 
of Kioto, surely the most irresistiple in 
the world, we started very early one 
morning tor Takao, on the Oigawa, a 
’ricksha ride of eighteen miles, which 
was made in three hours. Here we hired 
two flat-boats, one for ourselves and one 
for our ’rickshas, and giving our lives 
into the hands of two wiry little boat- 
men, shot the thirteen rapids in the 
seven miles of river. There was just 
enough danger about it to make it ex- 
citing, dodging sharp big rocks with skill- 
ful proddings with a long pole, and tak- 
ing sudden “drops” into currents below 
with a great splash that dampened every- 
thing but our spirits. 

The river flows through an enchanted 
region of soft, deeply wooded hills and 
narrow gorges, and at one of the most 
beautiful spots, a tea house, nestled 
among a wild tangle of ferns, bamboo 
and ftiowering azaleas overhanging the 
river, where we tiffined on the wide ve- 
randa, and wondered if we were not in- 
deed in fairyland. Is nature anywhere 
more beautiful? 

The Japanese makes love to nature, 
and it almost seems as if nature heard 
his silent prayer and smiled upon him 
in acceptance. For nowhere in this 
world probably is she lovelier than in 
Japan; a climate of long, happy means 
and short extremes, months of spring 
and months of autumn, with but a few 
weeks of winter in between; a land of 
flowers, where the lotus and the cherry, 
the plum and the wistaria, grow wan- 
tonly side by side; a land where the bam- 
boo embosoms the maple; where the pine 
at last has found its palm tree; and the 
tropic and the temperate zones forget 
their separating identity in one long, 
self-obliterating kiss. 








HY live in a land of miracles 
ee Wi: one does not see the mira- 
cle?” thought Gritty Good- 
speed, as she was whirled away to the 
hill of Kudan, where the wonder should 
occur. A large quota of Japanese had 
arrived before her, and the barrier about 
the hollow square was populated with 
old men and women, with children and 
babies, of all ages and sizes. Only one 
foreign guest had arrived, and he had 
already waited an hour, till he was los- 
ing his faith in modern miracles. At 
the temple steps an infant son rushed 
forth with sandals. Gritty positively 
refused to tug away at her lacings. A 
compromise was made by inserting her 
number sevens into the largest pair of 
slippers among the temple’s properties, 
and she scuffled gracelessly along to the 
seat of honor reserved for foreigners. 
Across the street was a bowery show, 
a vaudeville, where Beauty and the Beast 


performed their feats of wonder, for the 
delectation of the crowd. The stage was 
open to the street, and striding bloom- 
ers masked as lion, lamb, bird or bear, 
advanced and retreated, made wild passes 
and cavorted about with brandished 
swords that suggested every tragic end 


of war. They swept to the front and 
leered upon the crowd, while terrified 
infants raised doleful remonstrance. 
Then the tragedians fell back and struck 
for each other. It was a burlesque known 
only to the native heart, but fascinating 
to any stranger who might incline to 
the grotesque. 

At the temple shrine, in thrilling con- 
trast, holy men, in gorgeous raiment, 
knelt for solemn service, bowing to the 
floor and wailing dirge-like prayers. 
Their peaked black bonnets vied with 
brocaded robes of green, red, yellow, vio- 
let. Their batons beat in unison, their 
baby rattles shook, and dismal tones es- 
caped from the sacred instruments. They 
were deep in devotions, with no thought 
of the impatient tourists assembled for 
the act of boiling water, who trampled 
the polished passage, and stared unblush- 


ingly on the sacred scene. An hour fled 
by. Foreigners in squads had mounted 
the little platform. Still the dismal wail 
of the long-drawn chant continued: At 
last the priestly procession filed from the 
inner shrine, and with more intoning and 
clapping fell before the holy image of 
an adjoining room. Prostrations and 
groans continued. 

In the hollow square_ spectators 
watched the hiss and the bubble within 
two iron caldrons which contained ten 
gallons each of steaming liquid. Be- 
neath them fires were raging, and the 
coolies added more fuel. They stacked 
it, leaving a draught that might satisfy 
a New England housekeeper, and the 
water danced till the covers had to be 
removed. The witches were at work. 
“Boil and bubble, toil and trouble, fire 
burn and cauldron bubble.” Surely the 
water was boiling madly, if water ever 
boiled in this world. Why the delay? 
The temple ceremony had finished, the 
flaming robes had disappeared, the 
crowds were most impatient. A dark, 
gliding figure tapped the group next to 
Gritty and asked them to walk his way. 
It was General M. of the Kentucky man- 
of-war, and his pretty little wife. ‘‘Ar- 
rested, probably, for turning on a kodak 
in a sacred temple; the lady should have 
known better,’ thought Gritty. The 
party retired with horror written on their 
faces, and Gritty hugged herself com- 
placently for her knowledge of proprie- 
ties, when the stealthy servitor tapped 
her likewise, and bade her follow in the 
wake of the distinguished party. One 
sandal was missing! What should she 
do? He was waiting, and it was a case 
of best foot foremost. She could only 
scuffle along with the crowd, on those 
holy mattings, and trust in the train 
of her gown for protection. It did not 
prove a question of sacrilegious camera. 
In the dim ante-chamber the visitors 
were gently told “that whatever offering 
they were intending to make to the sacred 
temple would be received then, and the 
ceremony could continue.” Thus admon 
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ished of their philanthropic duty, the 
guests deposited their spoils in the god’s 
receiving-box, and by way of reciprocity 
were offered mandarins impossible to 
eat in best attire, and powdery green tea, 
solid with little leaves that stick in the 
throat. The great man of the temple 
then pleaded for their visiting cards, 
and desired to exchange with everybody 





A Tokio priest with prayers. 


present his own bit of pasteboard, stat- 
ing his various honorable offices at the 
shrine. The guests returned to their 
places, and Gritty renewed the search 
for the lost slipper. When red and cross 
and tired with the hunt, she found both 
sandals calmly reposing on one foot! 

There were signs of the approaching 
ceremony. Four priests girt in white 
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cotton gowns approached the caldrons. 
By what might or magic would they sur- 
vive or circumvent this test of the rag- 
ing water? The huge kettles sent up 
angry jets. The waters were seething 
with wrath. Would the faithful monks 
defiantly enter the spouting geyser and 
be skinned, or were they smeared in 


chemicals that would outwit the boiling 


point? The crowd waited breathlessly 
for results. 

An old priest removed the two bundles 
of prayers which hung in white papers 
from the wands, and waved the petitions 
vigorously in air. He swung them 
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towards the crowds and he whirled them 
towards the guests. The acting quar- 
tette then walked a.out the enclosure, 
striking flint on all sides to purify the 
crowds. They struck it at the boiling 
waters and bits of forked lightning hurt- 
led through the air. Wito solemn pomp 
they stepped to the center and scattered 
clouds of salt to terrify the demons. 
Over each shoulder they threw it, and 
again into the throng, that the evil spir- 
its might depart. This prelude com- 
pleted, skeptics looked eagerly for the 
real thing. Each priest seized two large 
bundles of bamboo leaves and advanced 
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Comico-tragico near the sacred ceremony. 
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to the kettles. With a swish and a swash 
of the branches, they stirred the troubled 
waters, and whirled the wet foliage over 
their heads. The drops fell off in tor- 
rents. Again and again they repeated 
the simple rite until their raiment was 
drenched, but each twirl of the bush had 
given a current of air to the kettles, and 
tne contents were cooled. Little was to 
be feared from the boiling water! Then 
followed the purifying of the people, 
and with many a swirl of the saturated 
leaves were the natives washed of their 
sins as they fell back with merry shouts. 
The young priest with a wicked glint 
in his eye especially enjoyed the fun, 
and when the well-dressed foreigners 
least expected it, he dashed to the front 
and ducked them with his spray. They 
fell back dismayed, but he was again 
at his kettle, and repeated his trick. 
No one felt this sacerdotal pleasantry so 
seriously as Gritty. She had come to the 
wonder direct from the Legation. where 
she had been dining in war paint and 
feathers she foresaw the sacrifice of 


choicest gown and flowery hat as the wild 
priest leaped forward to shake his em- 
blems, drenched in dirty water. The in- 
stinct of self-preservation overwhelmed 
her, and she threw her dress above her 
head to avoid the coming shower. The 
gay silk skirt from the Bon Marche 
caught all the flood, and the outer trous- 
seau was saved. Overjoyed by her dis- 
may, the saintly creature made her the 
storm center of his repeated assaults, 
dashing again and again at her precious 
garments. Still she hid in the exterior 
folds and retired in the crowds with ruf- 
fles clinging like cerements and dripping 
rainbows of streaky water. “Buncoed 
again,” said the General’s wife, as th« 
crowd melted away. So indeed thought 
everyone who had anticipated peril and 
heroism. A sprinkling of tepid drops had 
replaced the boiling geysers which th 
crowds had expected. But, as an expo 
nent of the farcical, as an index of child- 
ish nonsense and of the naive simplicity 
of the Oriental mind, the stranger could 
not have found a better character stud) 
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The next day saw a denser crowd at 
Kudan to witness the walking upon live 
coals. In accordance with Oriental delay, 
the impatient people were forced to wa‘t 
an hour over time for the performance 
of the wonder. The bed of red coals, fif- 
teen feet py ten feet, glowed hot and ugly. 
Energetic coolies fanned it into fresh life 
until it must have been hot enough 
to test the supreme faith of the holiest 
man of Shinto. So thought the priests 
as out they trotted to the trial. They 


seif to an ecstacy of prayer, and Gritty, 
thinking of her drenched silk skirt, had 
a little wish of her own that he might 
be thoroughly singed. Mats were spread 
at extreme ends of the coal bed, and 
quantities of salt were thrown upon them. 
The saints had risen to a point of ven- 
ture. With more hurried incantations 
and a look of holy rapture the venerable 
patriarch scuffled in the salt, girded more 
tightly his white cotton robe and planted 
his bare feet in the fiery path. Slowly 
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hovered on the edge of the burning bed, 
and crept around its border. Grizzly old 
men, strong in the faith, young neo- 
phytes in all the joy of first enthusiasm, 
apostrophized the hissing tongues of 
flame. Again the priests recurred to 
showers of saving salt, tossing the puri- 
fying atoms about the lapping fire. They 
advanced with folded hands and mut- 
tered prayers. They shot wild glances 
at the hissing demons. With frenzied 
stroke they fanned the air. With crazy 
gestures they defied the flames to harm 
them. The young priest, only the day 
before on malice bent, surrendered him- 


he marched on the sharp hot coals, neve: 
relaxing a muscle of his stern old face, 
set stiff and rigid. With the stoical in- 
difference of a worthy Samurai; with the 
immortal bravery of the forty-seven Ro- 
nins bent upon their own disemboweling 
he paraded through the ‘primrose path,” 
and marched straight to the salt bed 
beyond, scuffled anew on the sprinkled 
mat and awaited his comrades. The 
young priest of malicious mind took up 
the challenge. For him the Inquisition 
would have had no terrors. His prayers 
and gyrations had perfected his faith, 
and he passed through unscathed. Others 
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foliowed with temerity. Only rarely did 
a quickened step, a sudden jerk, suggest 
that there was sensation in matter. 
Whether the achievement was due to 
the fact that the heroic spirit does con- 
quer the weak body, or to the physical 
effect of the salt—true it is that the hardy 
priesthood experienced no _ disastrous 
burning. Scores of believers stood ready 
to walk the way of the holy fathers. 
The embers had been well trodden down, 
and the life spark had grown a little 
dim. But the salt was still an essential, 
and thoroughly they rubbed it into their 
feet. Occasionally a misstep fell on a 
hissing spark or on the flaming edge, 
and the victim gave the quick leap of 
a cricket on the hearth. Confidence in- 
creased with the experience of others, 
and the crowds filled the way of the 
faithful. Mothers shoved their little ones 


into the hot ashes and followed them- 
selves, with babies strapped on the back. 


Fearful youngsters whose courage failed 
before the fiery trial, were grabbed up 
by brave fathers and rushed through 
the hot way, regardless of their pitiful 
shrieks. 

Believer and skeptic turned their backs 
on the purifying ashes and for another 
year Kudan vicinity was cured of its ills. 
Rumor always enlarges, and newspapers 
reported that the American Minister and 
his wife tried the fiery test. From three 
different countries they received marked 
copies containing the account, with re- 
quests to know the truth their physical 
sensations, and their mental conclusions 
regarding the whole great wonder. The 
amiable minister and his wife have never 
even witnessed the ceremony. Physi- 
cal sensations were reported by a quar- 
tette of daring Harvard students who pat- 
tered through unscathed, and gave as 
their mental conclusion that the saving 

salt was a worthy protector. 











Wisteria at the Kameida Temple. 


THE FLOWER FESTIVALS OF JAPAN 





BY C. E. LORRIMER 


T es Japanese are a nation of holi- 


day-makers, a people who have 

brought the art of enjoying them- 
selves to the highest point of perfection. 
Their whole year is one long festival, 
and when the old Chinese calendar was 
in use, the twelvemonth was actually 
divided into 365 fete days. The death 
of former sovereigns, the birthdays of 
saints and princes, and the days when 
the favorite flowers budded, were so 
many excuses for fairs and spectacles, 
festivities and amusements. Lately, the 


year has been subdivided officially in the 
Western way, but as flower worship (in 
spite of foreign sophistications) still 
sways the hearts of the people, the sea- 
sons of bloom and blossom still divide 
its popularity into the time of Camelia, 
the Plum, the Cherry, the Wisteria, the 
Lotus, the Chrysanthemum, and the Ma- 
ple. Japanese speak as naturally of the 
season of the cherry or the maple leaves 
as we of spring or autumn, and they 
inherit from many generations of flower- 
loving ancestors, who have made es- 
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thetic pilgrimages to see the choicest 
specimens of the gardens all over their 
country, a gaiety, a spontaneous jollity, 
and an enthusiastic spirit that they only 
could throw into these nature-festivals. 

Spring, according to the old form of 
reckoning, commenced with the unfolding 
of the plum trees; but now with the mod- 
ernized style the New Year is ushered in 
at an inhospitable season. A few camel- 
ias, a few late chrysanthemums are all 
that bloom, except dwarf fruit trees, 
tended and coaxed indoors. Joy is over 
the house where one of the tiny gnarled 
branches unwraps its pink folds on New 
Year’s day. This is an omen of long life 
for the household, and mutual rejoicing 
and congratulation are heard. The whole 
neighborhood wends its way to see and 
admire. The door-posts are trimmed 
with flowers and evergreens. The em- 
blematic New Year rice cake, prawn, 
fern leaf and orange are fastened above 
the lintel. The very best screen is un- 
packed from its wrappings and set out 
in the guest room. Everybody says 
“Good luck for ten thousand years,” and 
brings his friend a dainty present en- 
ticingly laid upon a lacquer tray and cov- 
ered with ceremonial paper, a trifling 
matter of dumplings made of red beans, 
or little cakes of rice flour, but offered 
with unspeakable grace. The streets of 
Tokio at the New Year season swarm 
with merrymakers so like the familiar 
figures on fans and vases that they seem 
touched by some fairy’s wand and 
changed into living beings only to be- 
come at night dancing fire-elves again, 
their tiny lanterns, pin-points of light, 
crossing and re-crossing, weaving and 
inter-weaving in a bright skein. 

As soon as the bitterest winter cold is 
over the brown, twisted branches of the 
plum trees out of doors are starred with 
white and pink flowers. Then the. ham- 
let of Sugita, where Commodore Perry’s 
fleet first anchored, gives itself import- 
ant airs, rises for a brief season to a 
place of prominence. It puts on a holi- 
day dress, while files of jinrickshas, 
coveys of little dancing sampans, and 
lines of kagos pour their quota of visit- 
ors into its picturesque tea houses with 
pretty little nesans, or serving maids, 


bowing and scraping on the thresholds. 
Japanese of high degree, court ladies and 
nobles go every year side by side with 
the thrifty middle-class families on this 
pilgrimage to Sugita, in order to enjoy 
the billows of pink bloom which lie un- 
der the Bluff; and one and all sit in rap- 
turous contemplation before an especi- 
ally beautiful branch drinking in with 
the most refined pleasure its loveliness, 
each one sensitive as an artist to the 
uplifting influence. It is the fashion 
among these gentle visitors to indite 
poems in praise of the trees. A little 
verse is written and the bit of paper 
fastened to a favorite bough where it 
hangs conspicuous, appreciated, never 
cavilled at, by the passers-by—a momen- 
tary fancy, blown by the soft winds and 
finally, when the first shower comes, 
effaced and forgotten. 


Some trees receive more sonnets than 
others. One which stands just outside 
the temple door with its thousand flut- 
tering poems, once seen can never be 
forgotten. Its great limbs bent and 
twisted as if rheumatism were tortur- 
ing them, spread far over the ground 
supported here and there by props, 
drooping like the weeping willow 
branches, bending over heavy with the 
pink blossoms which seem almost ready 
to drip off like drops of rosy rain. Poets, 
statesmen, coolies and fishermen walk 
underneath, then unwind a roll of paper, 
dash off a little ode, and solemnly go and 
tie their contribution. to this fount of 
poesy. The whole temple hill is famous; 
every inch of the ground is redolent with 
legends, crowded with grave-stones, tab- 
lets, granite lanterns, mossy altars, di- 
lapidated, broken-nosed Buddhas. en- 
shrined in long grass, shaded with plum 
trees covered with blossom, snow white, 
pale yellow, and every possible varia- 
tion of pink, the whole connected and 
separated by woodland paths. 


But this season of gaiety is merely a 
preparation, an anticipation, a prelude 
to spring, and the bursting of the cherry 
buds which festoon the empire from end 
to end in wreaths of blossom. The air 
is hushed, a soft poetic veil of expec- 
tation seems to spread over the green 
fields. The buds swell and grow, the ex- 
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citement of the people is intense, and all 
the vernacular newspapers print para- 
graphs on the advance of the trees. 
And then one morning the cities wake 
up in a glare of pinkish light, in a 
floating maze of delicate, insidious per- 
fume. The shops from one end of Japan 
to the other are shut forthwith, while 
the people sally out in groups, happy, 
chattering, responu.ng keenly and at 
once to the. holiday spirit. Universal as 
is the cherry worship, the central shrine, 
so to speak, lies in Tokio itself, or to 
be precise, in Uyeno Park. Neither the 
Thiergarten nor the Bois can vie with 
Uyeno on blossom Sunday. Sheets of 
bloom stretch in all directions, double 
rows of trees line the avenues. The 
variety almost dazzles the beholder; 
side by side grow the original single 
cherry blossoms and the giant double 
ones developed by the wonderful Jap- 
anese gardeners with infinite skill and 
loving care from the dwarf seedling of 
the mountains, the country cousin, into 
a perfect rosette of petals, a tuff ball 
of pink. Benches are set under the 


grove of cherry trees, very close to ac- 
commodate the crowds, to give room to 
the whole city; for nothing less goes 
a-pleasuring on this momentous occasion. 
The people lunch and dine and sup under 
the trees; and the wide Lotus lake below 
Uyeno reflects the scene and mirrors 
the little islands with their miniature 
temples shaded by miniature pink trees. 
They seem, these merry-makers, to have 
found the real spring of content, to be 
drinking always of its refreshing waters. 
Day laborers and cabinet ministers 
among this bewitching people are alike 
able to throw aside their work and find 
solace and satisfaction in simple pleas- 
ures. 

The Japanese women lend an ever 
changing note of picturesqueness to the 
crowds, with their beautifully dressed 
heads gay with pins. The young girls 
give a note of color with their scarlet 
petticoats peeping below the kimono, 
and the geisha are marvels of exquisite 
taste, witn cherry blossoms embroidered 
upon their kimonos and set in their 
hair as wreaths. 


Specimen of the tree peony from Ikegami Temple. 











Chrysanthemums from Dangozaka. 


The court usually gathers in spring 
at an out-door reception given in honor 
of the cherry trees. Diplomats and pri- 
vate gentlemen who have gardens inva- 
riably follow the imperial lead, with 
dainty invitations, flower bordered; and 
at these select functions just as at the 
more plebeian celebrations, the guests 
hang their appreciative poems upon the 
branches. 


June is the month for the iris fetes 
at Horikiri, where grow finer fleur de 
lis than the Bourbons boasted. Away 
and away they stretch these beautiful, 
sedate lilies, in long lines; armies of 
royal flowers, purple, orange, red, blue 


- and white. 


Then follow a host of flower festivals 
when once the season is opened, each a 
delightful holiday and a new proof of 
the wonderful skill of tne Japanese gar- 
deners. Azaleas, snow-white, flame-red, 
fill the gardens, blazon the hillsides, and 
close on their heels come the peonies, 
most famous of which is the botan or 
tree peony, with fringed flowers six 
inches in diameter. One botan tree is 
the pride of the Nicheren priests at Ike- 





gami, and the most celebrated specimen 
in Japan. 

Most wonderful of July flowers is the 
wisteria, the finest feature of every pre- 
tentious garden. Scarcely a householder 
but boasts his trellis of purple glory. 
At Kameido temple, the long pendant 
flowers are seen in their marvelous per- 
fection stretched out like a canopy, a 
quivering, living roof over the open-air 
tea houses that edge a beautiful, clear 
little lake. The delicate green leaves, 
the riotous profusion of purple and white 
blossoms, cast long shadows on the 
water, cool patches of enticing shade 
to draw holiday makers, to pour peace 
into vexed spirits on the hottest days. 
They hang, the blossoms, like purple tas- 
sels two or three feet long, sometimes 
even four feet long, and these giants 
never fail to draw attention. It is not 
an unusual thing to read that the prime 
minister or some member of the Govern- 
ment has gone to Kameido to enjoy the 
wonderful Fuji, has made a two or three 
days’ trip for the sake of the flowers. 
Entire families go to spend the day on 
the edge of the lake, sitting under the 
fragrant blossom roof fluttering with 
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poems and lanterns, drinking thimble 
cups of tea, nibbling dainty sweetmeats, 
and tossing biscuits to the lazy gold- 
fish that swim below. Now and then 
the monstrous gold or blue carp, as old 
as their venerable temple, poke an or- 
ange or speckled nose above the surface 
inviting rice cakes. They never fail to 
respond to the national habit of calling 
them by a sharp clapping of the hands, 
but go the rounds from one feeder to 
another greedily. 

In August is the great lotus show, when 


Monthly. 


tific research has denuded the moats of 
the Tokio palace of their glory, because 
of the malarial vapors said to be given 
off by the plants. 

With the beautiful crisp autumn days 
comes the blooming of the chrysanthe- 
mums, the festival of the kiku, which 
blazons the gardens with vivid reds, yel- 
lows, and pinks. Tne Emperor’s birth- 


day falls upon the third of November, 
and by a curious co-incidence the six- 
teen petaled chrysanthemum is the Im- 
perial crest, which combination of cir- 











A monster double cherry tree. 


all the pink buds sacred to Buddha over 
the whole of Japan open at ‘sunrise. The 
lotus festival is most beautiful at Kama- 
kura, where in the grounds dedicated to 
Hachiman, god of war, acres of nelds 
half under water form beds for the great 
flowers and their bluish-green plates of 
leaves. In cities like Nagoya, which 
boast old feudal castles, the triple moats 
become solid floors of leaves from which 
the pink and white blossoms rise. The 
enchanted beholders look down from the 
little oyer-hanging tea houses into the 
very heart of them. But modern scien- 





cumstances invests the flowers witn an 
especial dignity and importance. The 
second Imperial garden party is given 
when the chrysanthemums are in bloom. 
Following the Empress’s lead, the guests 
walk through the _ beautiful palace 
grounds admiring the splendid plants 
shielded from sun and wind by matted 
awnings, screens, and silk hangings, all 
at one even state of perfection. A few 
wonderful single plants stand under silk 
tents by themselves, a perfect glory of 
full. symmetrical blossom. When the 
Empress and her ladies wore the old 
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dress, vetore Paris fashions were adopt- 
ed, the garden parties at the palace were 
wonderfully brilliant and distinctively 
Japanese, the peeresses rivaling the 
flowers in their rich robes, their rainbow 
tinted kimonos, with ripples and rolls 
of fine scarlet silk showing in layers at 
the edge of their gowns and in their full 
butterfly sleeves. As the brilliant train 
grouped itself in the sunny garden it 
formed a series of kaleidoscopic pictures 
with vivid rays of color, flashes of gold 
and white and purple reflected in the 
little lake, which is the chief pride of 
every Japanese garden. 

The wonderful chrysanthemums are 
not reserved for royalty. Indeed, West- 
erners never cease to marvel how the 
most gorgeous flowers, which at Ameri- 
can florists would be sold for several 
dollars apiece, are bought by the poorest 
Japanese for a few copper cents each. 
A certain community of florists hidden 
away in Dangozaka, an obscure suburb 


of Tokio, cultivate, prune, dwarf and care 
for their chrysanthemums for a whole 
year, until blossoming time turns their 
quiet village into a gay Matsuri or fair, 
an enchanted scene of bannered and lan- 
terned lanes—a bright Babel filled with 
an ever shuffling population, beguiled 
by side shows, acrobats, jugglers and 
peddlers. The crowd is. astonishing, 
springing up as if by magic, flocking 
down the roadway lined by gardens, 
where, under matted sheds, are built 
stagings. Upon them groups or single 
figures are arranged with waxen hands 
and faces and clothes made of gorgeous 
living flowers. Months of patient labor 
and care have trained them over a frame- 
work so cleverly that the secret is not 
even suspected; the roots wrapped up 
in cloths or straw or mats and carefully 
watered every day, are hidden behind 
the flowers which, drawn to the surface 
and woven into a solid mass of color, 
are shaded to a_ lifelike imitation of 
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scenery for history and legend, with 
chrysanthemum men leading chrysan- 
mum horses or chrysanthemum warriors 
viciously killing chrysanthemum enemies. 
Other mat sheds enclose bits of land- 
scape with spray-veiled waterfalls of 
curling white flowers crossed by bridges 
of red blossom, or giant figures of gods 
or priests, to all of which marvels the 
visiting public is admitted for two sen. 
And a very good bargain the travelers 
drive, since even the jinricksha coolies 
catch the contageous enthusiasm and 
extract as much pleasure from the mar- 
velous plants as a society woman would 
from the most expensive opera. 

The end of the floral calendar comes 
in November with the bright autumn 
tints, the last flicker of the dying year, 
when nature with a broad brush lays 
tue color in thick daubs on the hills. 
Many a gorge is celebrated for the chang- 
ing leaves, but the Takao Valley near 
Kioto enjoys the widest reputation. A 
little stream, all spray and foam, tum- 
bles down the bottom of the valley, out 
of breath from its wild rush through a 
narrow sword-cut in the hills. Near 
it are built the inevitable summer tea 
houses, the tatebas, consisting of a sim- 


ple roof over a little platform. A few 
crepe cushions on the floor are all the 
furniture the picnickers need when they 
entertain their friends under the trees. 
Kich men provide maiko and geisha in 
lovely kimonos embroidered with maple 
leaves, with broad obis of brocade, and 
the loops of the blue-black hair full of 
golden flowers, to entertain their guests. 
These famous beauties, with graceful 
movements, dance the “Epic of the Maple 
Leaf” in a series of slow, gliding, chang- 
ing poses to the accompaniment of the 
melancholy samisen and the hand-clap- 
ping of the party. Then, the posturing 
over, they amuse the company with their 
wit and sparkling conversation. Thus 
the entire day is passed in laughter, in 
saké drinking in strolling about among 
the trees until when evening shadows fall 
the merry companies shuffle their respec- 
tive ways toward home, carrying sprays 
of flaming leaves. The housekeeper 
breaks a twig for her -ttokonoma, or 
flower-niche, the children tear off big 
branches to sell in the streets of Kioto, 
and the coquette picks a leaf to send 
to her lover, signifying thus that her 
love, like the leaves, has changed with 
the season. 





The Coal Girls of Nagasaki 





BY MAX iSTOREY 


HAT would our American girl 
W say—the little girl who doesn’t 

like to practice even one small 
hour at a time on the piano or the school 
girl who thinks studying her lessons is 
very hard work, .or the older girl who 
complains about work in tne office or in 
the store, or the wife who is always 
faultfinding about so much housework 
to do, and—yes—even the grandmother 
(for there is no delicate distinction of 
age here, they are all girls)—-what would 
she say if she had to exchange places 
with the little brown Japanese coal 
girls—seketan musme—of Nagasaki? 
This is how she would spend her days, 
her years—her life. 


If she lived in Kogakura, or Fukuda, 
or Shikimi, or any of the other little 
villages that skirt Nagasaki—and most of 
the girls come from these places—she 
would take her place at daybreak in the 
“san pan” and row down to Nagasaki, 
there to become a very important factor 
ohe of Japan’s most interesting enter- 
prizes, the coaling of the ocean liners. 
“But what have girls to do with the 
coaling of steamboats?” you may well 
ask. In China and Japan, you know, the 
great question of women encroaching 
upon man’s laboring field has no consid- 
eration. There the women have the priv- 
ilege of doing the same and as much 
work as the men, and in most cases 




















Coal girls at work. 


they have still greater freedom—they 


may do all the work. Therefore, tne 
many disruptions consequent to the 
higher education of women elsewhere 
are totally unknown, but, even in those 
countries, where what we call advanced 
ideas of civilization, hobble along so 
feebly, coal heaving seems a strange 
occupation for women. Stranger still 
is their novel method of doing the work. 

The girl who goes to bed with her 
face and hands bathed in cold cream and 
lotions would never dream of anything 
so frightful. This is the way the work 
is done. Instead of the big iron buckets 
and donkey engines we see along the 
docks, little mat baskets, the size of an 
ordinary sauce-pan, and holding about 
seventeen pounds, are used; the women 
(and the men, for there is no stronger 
or gentler sex) and the children are 
themselves the parts of the living engine 
that does the work. From Takishima, 
Shimnoseki, Takasaka and other dis- 
tricts, the coal comes. Lighters carry it 
alongside the steamer; platforms are 
swung around the coal chutes and the 
working line, or “human stepladder,” as 
the sailors call it, is soon formed. Up 


from the lighter to the platform the 
line ascends—men and women standing 
shoulder to shoulder upon baskets, coal 
heaps, barrels, boxes, planks or any foot- 
ing that will give a foot or so elevation 
toward the chute. Two shovelsful of 
coal go into the baskets, a pair of brown 
hands pick them up, and they move 
upward along the line to the chute with 
the swiftness and regularity of machin- 
ery. Sometimes five or six lines on either 
side of the steamer, extend out over two 
or three lighters, and there are hun- 
dreds of baskets moving along the line 
at the same time. It makes a striking 
and animated picture. Like so many 
bees or ants, the Japs look, their little 
brown heads bobbing up and down, and 
their bodies swaying from side to side— 
a wonderful example of skill and endur- 
ance. 

The positions at either end of the 
line are the more difficult. The girl! at 
the lower end stands facing the line 
She swings her body to and fro and 
takes at each turn the filled baskets 
as they are handed to her. She must 
keep the swing of the line by sending 
the baskets along at regular intervals 
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in rapid succession. The girl at the up- 
per end empties the coal into the chute, 
and with the same movement of her 
hands and body that throws away the 
empty basket she catches the new one. 
The little Jap kids who in San Francisco 
would be our very young paper and 
messenger boys, catch the empty bas- 
kets as they fall to the platform and 
toss them back into the lighter to be 
refilled. There is no break, no stop. As 
every seventh basketful goes into the 
chute, the girl at the top of each line 
cries out in her shy, dainty voice, like 
the squeak of a little toy doll “Oi!” 
Then comes the monotonous tenor “Oi!” 
if a man be at the head of a line. Above 
on the deck, like Justices of the Supreme 
Court sit the talliers, one for each line. 
At each “Oi!” from their line, with great 
care and precision, they make a mark on 
a spaced sheet; twenty marks count one 
ton. When the lighters are all empty, 
the sheets are collected, and by a com- 
parison with the dimensions of the bunk- 
ers, the amount of coal on board is eas- 
ily determined. 

“How primitive!” you will say. “And 
what a waste of labor,’—but when you 
come to think that in one single day 
a big ocean liner can be loaded with 
enough coal to carry her from Nagasaki 
to San Francisco, it doesn’t seem so 
bad, and especially when girls do most 
of the work. Sixteen hundred tons is 
an ordinary day’s work for a fair sized 
gang, so.you can imagine how fast and 
hard these girls work. Try lifting a 
fifteen pound weight over your head 
for an hour or so and then think of these 
poor girls through the shivering cold 
of winter and the sweltering heat of 
summer working all day at it—and for 
what? Twenty cents, Japanese money, 
which is the same as ten cents in our 
money, is all the most of them get. When 
noontime comes the ones that have not 
brought their little ball of rice with 
them must sit and watch others more 
fortunate eat theirs. It is a strange life 


they have learned. 

Poor, innocent creatures, how ignorant 
they must be, you imagine, but yet their 
faces have much philosophy in them. 
“It isn’t so terrible even for girls,” they 
seem to say; “we have been brought up 
to this work all our lives, and besides, 
there are few offices for us to work in 
even if we could write shorthand and 
use a typewriter; the men have all the 
clerkships; there are no factories, and 
of course, you know, we must do some- 
thing.” 

Some of these Japanese girls have re- 
ally intelligent and comely features, but 
the married ones still adhere to an old 
Indian-like custom of staining the teeth 
black. Dressed in the silks and finery of 
the matinee girl, our little musme would 
cut a stunning figure on the Market-street 
promenade. And courage—these girls 
have plenty of it. Here is an incident 
that will show how faintly the line be- 
tween the gentler and the braver sex 
is drawn. Crowded together in the hold 
of one of the lighters were thirty or forty 
Japs, mostly girls, some filling and some 
passing the baskets. Suddenly one of 
the girls dropped her basket and uttered 
a little cry. - Everybody stopped and 
looked. A huge writhing snake darted 
from the basket into the crowd. There 
was no chance to retreat. One of the 
girls quicker than the rest jumped for- 
ward, grabbed the snake by the tail 
and tossed it high in the air over the 
side of the lighter. No one had fainted 
—no smelling salts were needed, and in 
less than a minute all were back at 
work as if nothing had happened. Think 
what a terrifying effect a harmless little 
mouse would have amongst these girls. 
What changes a higher standard of civ- 
ilization has in store for them remains 
to be seen. 

When night comes and the lighters are 
all empty, the girls jump into their “san- 
pans” and row away, singing, joking, 
laughing. They seem to be very, very 
happy—and yet ? 
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I. 
ITH the fight at its height, his 
W men charging across tue field 
at Santa Ana toward a lime- 
kiln redoubt, from which an antequated 


piece of insurgent artillery belched forth 


a shell now and then, James Graham was 
knocked aown at the head of his company 
by a Filipino bullet. He cursed his luck 
like a true soldier and protested against 
being carried away from the field when 
there was still more fighting to be done. 
It required the most persuasive elo- 
quence which the surgeon could bring 
to his command to make Graham realize 
that he must keep his bed or be a crip- 
ple for the rest of his life, and when he 
had recovered sufficiently to travel, it 
required the combined efforts of a cor- 
poral’s squad of his friends to keep him 
on the transport until the vessel weighed 
anchor for Nagasaki. But several weeks 
later, sitting in an easy chair on the 
spacious veranda of the Imperial Hotel 
in Tokio, Graham mentally blessed the 
little brown manakin whose aim had 
been so true, and thanked his friends for 
sending him off to Japan to recuperate. 
For, if fate had not picked him out as a 
target for a Filipino bullet, Graham re- 
flected that he perhaps would have gone 
marching through his career of a soldier 
and a gentleman in Uncle Sam’s army to 
the end of his active years in absolute 
forgetfulness of a dainty little girl play- 
mate with whom he used to make mud- 
pies in the legation grounds when they 
were both children. Therefore, Graham 
thanked Providence; and, as he sat there 
breathing the perfume-laden air of a per- 
fect Japanese day, watching the natives 
in their quaint dress, hurrying by in jin- 
rickshas and shuffling along upon their 
stilted wooden sandals, his memory fled 
back to those dreamy days of his boy- 
hood when he played king to a tiny Jap- 
anese maid’s queen. He laughed aloud 
at the recollection of how she use to 
provoke his boyish anger and pleasure 


by her imperious little exactions. In the 
years that had passed since those days 
he had always thought of her as a prin- 
cess in a fairy-tale story book; in his 
dreams he had often strolled with her in 
a garden in which the crysanthemums, 
poppies, and narcissus bloomed in fra- 
grant profusion, but upon reaching forth 
to touch her she had dwindled into noth- 
ingness—and it was only a dream! 

When Japan was just awakening from 
her sleep of conservatism and exclusive- 
ness and beginning to take some active 
interest. in the affairs of the outside 
world, Graham’s father went to Tokio 
(then known as Yeddo) as United States 
Minister. Of all the foreign representa- 
tives at the Mikado’s Court with whom 
the Grahams held social intercourse, the 
French Minister, Count de Nevilde, and 
his wife were their most intimate friends. 
Count de Neville was the last surviving 
member of an ancient noble family of 
France. He was a man of exquisite re 
finement and culture, a connoisseur of lit- 
erature and arts—a gentleman, than 
which one can scarce say more of any 
man. When he took a Japanese woman 
of noble birth to wife, his friends were 
not surprised, for what de Neville did 
was perfectly right and proper in the 
opinion of most of them. Count de Ne- 
ville’s marriage was a beautifully happy 
union; they were ideal ‘lovers in their 
honeymoon, and a perfect man and wife 
in their later married life, which was 
blessed by the birth of a girl, whom they 
named Bernice in memory of Count de 
Neville’s mother. 

When Bernice came to that age when 
an infantile understanding of life first 
dawns upon a child’s mind, she chose 
Jim Graham as her boy sweetheart. The 
dainty little Franco-Japanese maid and 
the sturdy Yankee boy whiled away their 
childhood days in play in very much the 
same sweetly innocent way. as do any 
little boy and girl of any clime and na- 
tion. They laughed, sang and made 


*Richard Haldinis the pen name of Lieutenant Howland, This isthe third of a series, of which ‘‘ The 
Devils Merry Dance”’ was the fi'st to appear in an Eastern Magazine. 
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merry; they quarreled and said cruel 
things to each other and didn’t speak for 
days; but they always made up again, 
and in the innocence of childhood 
plighted their troth and promised each 
other to wait until they should come to 
manhood and womanhood, and then—— 
ah, then! Who knows? Presently there 
came a day that brought sorrow in its 
train for my uctle lady Bernice and O 
Jamie san, for Jim’s father had received 
his recall..And so they parted with tears 
filling their childish eyes and a void in 
their little hearts which neither could 
understand. 

Twenty years had passed since that 
day, and, sitting there on the veranda, 
his thougnts having flown back to the 
past, James Graham recalled that part- 
ing as one of the saddest episodes of 
his youth. He wondered if Bernice re- 
membered it as well. Probably not. She 
was a great personage now, a Lady-in- 
Waiting to Her Majesty the Empress—a 
being quite beyond and above his hopes, 
longings and aspirations. Oh, no, she 
was not now the maid whom he used to 
call “O Poppy san,” because her dear lit- 
tle face with its Japanese-French cast 
reminded him of a pretty red poppy. He 
remembered her as she appeared to him 
then; pearly white teeth, which she 
showed so prettily when she smiled; red, 
rosy cheeks which flamed up when she 
blushed; great, innocent black eyes which 
stared at him when she was surprised, 
and beautiful, black, wavy hair which 
looked so pretty done up in a quaint 
coiffure whose mysteries only Japan- 
ese women understood. In all these 
twenty years he had heard of her but 
once, and that was when the Count de 
Neville and his wife had met death to- 
gether by drowning in Lake Hakone, 
whither they had gone for an outing. 
Lady Bernice was at a finishing school 
in France, and didn’t learn of the terrible 
tragedy which made her an orphan until 
many days after its occurrence, and then 
its full force had come upon her like a 
blow in the face from the fist of destiny. 
In France she felt like an alien in a 
strange land, and she had hastened back 
to Tokio, where she was received by her 
mother’s best friend, Her Majesty the 
Empress, who took the orphaned girl to 


her heart as a daughter of her own. 

Graham had seen Lady Bernice once 
since his arrival in Tokio. He was stroll- 
ing about the city, revisiting scenes of 
his youth, when he found himself outside 
the park in which the Imperial Palace 
lay. In a rustic arbor under some blos- 
soming cherry trees, he observed a party 
of Japanese ladies, and in their midst, 
reading aioud from a book which she 
held daintily before her, was a beautiful 
girl whose face was of a loveliness which 
only a soft blending of French beauty 
and Japanese delicacy could have pro- 
duced. Graham stopped suddenly and 
stood gazing at her like a man whose 
eyes beheld a phantom of the past. Fre- 
quently the ladies laughed and certain 
musical notes were carried to him on the 
soft, incense-laden breeze, which struck 
familiarly upon his ears. And as he 
watched the party, the dream of his youth 
came upon him, and he felt a keen, wild 
desire to spring forward to Lady Ber- 
nice, to fall upon his knees at her feet, 
to touch her hand gently and cry, “O 
Poppy san!” 

While standing there he was startled 
from his reverie by a command which, 
while he did not understand it, had an 
authoritative ring in it. He looked 
whence it came, and saw a lackey ap- 
proaching him, talking and gesticulating. 
He knew that he was trespassing upon 
hallowed ground, and that the intent of 
the menial’s words and actions was to 
thake him depart at once and no longer 
desecrate the sacred persons of the Em- 
press and her ladies by resting his ple- 
beian eyes upon them. Graham had been 
suddenly and rudely interrupted. For 
the moment he forgot the pretty scene 
in the arpor in his contemplation of the 
lackey’s strange costume. His square 
head was hidden beneath a cocked hat; 
his dwarfed body was attired in a blue 
silk blouse, his bow legs were incased 
in black silk breeches and white silken 
hose, and upon his feet were low-cut 
shoes with immense gold buckles. In 
spite of himself, Graham smiled at the 
incongruity of a Japanese menial parad- 
ing about in dress of the Elizabethan 
period amidst surroundings so beauti- 
fully Oriental. And on the way back to 
the hotel the ricksha coolie wondered 
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why his passenger laughed as they sped 
along. 


II. 

It was the third of November, the day 
of the Mikado’s anniversary ball, the 
greatest social event of the year in 
Japan, to which an invitation is a cov- 
eted honor. Graham didn’t concern him- 
self much about it until he chanced to 
hear that, while the Emperor and Em- 
press would not be present, they would 
be represented by gentlemen and ladies 
of the court, among the latter of whom 
would be the most beautiful woman of 
the Empire—the Lady Bernice. When 
Graham received a card printed in French 
bearing the Imperial Seal and the names 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
the Viscountess Oaki, he pressed it to 
his lips as if it were a sweet scented 
note from Lady Bernice herself. He 
inspected his full-dress uniform so often 
that his Japanese valet began to fear 
for his master’s sanity, and in the even- 
ing, when he assisted Graham to get 
into it, the servant was sure the “Ameri- 
caine” had gone daft.. For never before 
did his master order him about with 
so much irritability, nor peer into the 
mirror so intently, nor ask him so often 
if he looked well, nor inquire so anxious- 
ly if by his bearing and stride any one 
might suspect that his body and legs 
had been penetrated by Mauser bullets. 

“Thy honorable face looks as magnifi- 
cently fresh as the lotus flower in bloom, 
my master,” the valet assured him. ‘Thy 
august form is as beautifully erect as 
the pines at the temples of Nikko, and 
thy——” 

“That. will do, Dori san!” interrupted 
Graham, curtly. “You're very compli- 
mentary this evening. So I guess [ll 
pass muster.” And Graham put a yen 
into Dori san’s hand as he passed out 
of his apartments to go below where the 
guests were gathering for the ball. 

In all his travels Graham had never 
before found himself in the midst of such 
a cosmopolitan assemblage, nor beheld 
such a brilliant sight. His Majesty’s 
florists had transformed the rooms, al- 
coves and corridors of the hotel into a 
fairyland of wonderful flowers and foli- 
age. Graham observed an arbor that 





was an exact counterpart of the one un- 
der the cherry trees in the Imperial 
grounds. Thither he went and sank 
down upon a rustic bench to watch the 
throngs as they passed before him in ka- 
leidoscopic review. Marching and coun- 
ter-marching were naval and army offi- 
cers of every civilized power, in their 
brilliant uniforms with their regalia of 
rank and honor; ambassadors and min- 
isters of every country in the world, 
wearing their court dress with a con- 
scious dignity that became diplomats; 
distinguished visitors, republicans and 
democrats, royalists and commoners; 
here and there Japanese Generals and 
civil officials in inappropriate European 
uniform, lent an incongruity to the scene. 

Graham was deep in contemplation of 
this sight when he was interrupted by 
a cheerful query: 

“Ah, Jim, are you interested?” 

It was Captain Foxwell, the American 
military actache, Graham’s old friend and 
classmate. They shook hands cordially. 


‘Tm not merely interested, I’m 
amazed. In London or Paris or Berlin 
I wouldn’t be surprised at such a thing 
as this, but here in this little country 
where a few years ago the married 
women blackened their teeth as a sign 
of their bondage and the men wore their 
hair in queues hanging down to their 
necks—— Well, I am speechless, Jack.” 

Foxwell laughed softly. He had seen 
the same thing before and was therefore 
not surprised. 

“Tell me who some of these people 
are,” pursued Graham. 


“Well, I don’t know whether my call- 
ing list includes them all, Jim,” said 
Foxwell, “but I’ll try. "Do you see that 
old chap in Mandarin’s dress—pea green 
goggles, peacock plumed skull cap, with 
the air of Marcus Aurelius? He’s the 
Chinese Ambassador, Li Cheng Sung. 
In wisdom and learning he’s next only 
to Li Hung Chang, whom he will without 
doubt succeed when that wily old dog 
joins Confucius beyond the river Styx. 
That’s the French Minister’s wife lean- 
ing on his arm. Those Mongolians fol- 
lowing in his wake are his secretaries 
and interpreters; though goodness knows 
he doesn’t need any of them. There’s 
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Admiral Burke of the British Navy with 
a throng of Japanese, German and Rus- 
sian naval officers about him. In the 
corner over there is the English Am- 
bassador swapping stories with my chief, 
Minister Bruck of Georgia, who’s about 
the only diplomat here without brass 
buttons, gold braid and a sword at his 
side. He’s representative of our inde 
pendence. See that little fellow with the 
squint eyes, yellow face, black shroud 
and padoga looking hat? That’s the 
Korean Minister. He’s talking with the 
Russian Ambassador, he of the brilliant 
uniform and .bushy beard. That fine- 
looking youngster in the German cav- 
alry uniform? Oh, he’s Hauptmann Von 
Bergen, the Kaiser’s attache, dancing 
with the Princess Loti—one of the sweet- 
est bits of Japanese femininity in the Em- 
press’ suite. And all these Japanese? 
Why, they are all the distinguished men 
of this wonderful little country: nobles, 
generals, admirals, ministers, officials, 
painters, authors, lawyers, doctors, and 
so on through the list. Who are some 
of the women? Well, now, Jim, you’ve 
got me. God bless them, I don’t know 
them all. _ Wives, daughters, sisters, 
aunts and other female relatives of the 
men; and not a few of them, the pretti- 
est, of course, are of our own country, 
visiting here, you know, from San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
and——. But, Jim, what I can’t under- 
stand is why these sweet, dainty little 
Jap women on occasions like this, dis- 
card their kimonas, in which they always 
look sweet enough to kiss, for stiff, strait- 
laced gowns from Paris. Only one of the 
Empress’ women that looks the part 
when she comes forth in a Worth crea- 
tion.” 

“And who’s that?” asked Graham, ab- 
sently. 

“The Lady Bernice.” 

“The Lady Bernice!” cried Graham. 

‘“What’s the matter, Jim?” said Fox- 
well, surprised. -“You jumped as though 
you’d been shot. Do you know her?” 

“I did—many years ago,” replied Gra- 
ham, guardedly. 

“Well, here she comes now,” announced 
the irrepressible Foxwell, “looking as 
beautiful as the flush of dawn—leaning 
on the arm of the French Minister, talk- 





ing literature and arts, probably.” 

“Introduce. me, Jack,” interposed Gra- 
ham anxiously. “I wish to see if she re- 
members me.” 

Foxwell left Graham abruptly and ap- 
proached the French Minister and Lady 
Bernice. He spoke to them for a mo- 
ment, and presently the Frenchman 
bowed gravely over the lady’s hand, and 
then walked away; while Foxwell and 
Lady Bernice approached the arbor 
wherein Graham, with a strange expect- 
ant feeling in his heart, stood awaiting 
them. In Lady Bernice’s demeanor there 
was that indifferent intolerance with 
which the woman of the world antici- 
pates every new introduction, and when 
they reached the arbor she held back 
with a self-contained confidence that pro- 
claimed her rank and ‘station, while her 
escort went to bring forth his friend. 

“Lady Bernice, this is Captain Gra- 
ham,” Foxwell began. 

“QO.Jamie san!” she cried, when she 
recognized him. 

“O Poppy san!” echoed he, adding 
quickly, “I am so glad.” 

- “Old friends,” suggested Foxwell sage- 
ly, relieving the embarrassment of the 
moment. 

“Yes, very,” said Lady Bernice, sim- 
ply. 

Graham looked into her eyes intently 
and he held her hand longer than the 
conventional period. 

“You had not forgotten?” he said, 
slowly. 

“No, I have never quite done that,” she 
replied earnestly. 

Foxwell looked at them both for an in- 
stant. 

“T guess I’ll leave you two to your- 
selves,” he said, generously, and bowing 
to Lady Bernice and grasping Graham’s 
hand with a grip that had often sealed 
a compact in their cadet days at West 
Point, he left them to pick up the thread 
which had been severed long ago in their 
childhood days. 

Left alone together, they sat in silence 
for a while, studying each other as a 
parent might study a child returned from 
years of wandering. In the heart of each 
there was an uncertainty that springs 
into being with the reincarnation in a 
stronger, maturer age o1 a feeling which 
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had its birth in childhood. In the first 
few moments of their reunion both, like 
blind beings groped about in the dark- 
ness of the past striving to tear aside 
the veil which had obscured their lives 
from each other during their separation. 
When at length they found satisfactory 
solutions of their upspoken analysis of 
each other, they began to feel that intui- 
tive confidence in each other which 
comes of a perfect understanding be- 
tween a2 man and a woman. Yet, Graham 
scarce knew what to say to the girl 
who had grown to womanhood in the 
midst of influences and environments so 
different from his own. And the Lady 
Bernice, she was quite content to sit be- 
side him—and muse over the sudden 
sweet happiness which had come into 
her life. It was, however, only a happi- 
nes of the moment, for when her heart 
dwelt upon fanciful hopes of the future, 
the stern, commanding figure of the Em- 
peror loomed up before her mind’s eye, 
and bade her remember that she was of 
noble birth. She shuddered at the vis- 
ion and a pained expression crossed her 
face. Graham noticed it. He took her 
hand quickly. 

“What is it, Bernice?” 
iously. 

“Nothing, Jamie san,” she replied eva- 
sively, withdrawing her hand gently. 
“Really nothing. I was just thinking— 
shall I tell you? It’s very trivial,’ and 
she simulated a smile. 

“Yes, I want to know what brought 
that look of sadness into your face.” 

“You'll think I’m absurdly childish,” 
she laughed, but instantly her expression 
became serious. “I was sitting in the pal- 
ace conservatory reading to-day—and lis- 
tening to the plaintive song of a gold- 
finch confined in a small cage hanging 
from the branches of a dwarf pine tree. 
Presently its song was answered by an- 
other bird perched upon the window-sill 
outside. And then it fluttered and 
dashed itself against the bars of the 
cage in its efforts to escape from its 
prison. The poor little thing wanted to 
join its mate, I presume. It was a 
tragedy in bird life; and while I watched, 
the gate of the cage became unfastened. 
The little goldfinch flashed out and hurled 
itself against the window and fell prone 


he asked anx- 


« question.” 


upon the sill. While it lay there stunned 
a lackey recaptured it and put it back 
into the cage. And I happened to be 
thinking how sad and lonely its life must 
be—when you surprised me with your 
And she laughed lightly as 
she finished the story. Graham regarded 
her thoughtfully for a moment. 

“Were you thinking of parallels in 
life,” he asked slowly, ‘‘or was it the little 
bird?” 

“Really, dear Jamie san,’ she protest- 
ed, with feigned irritability, ‘“‘you’re too 
analytical. I was thinking of the trag- 
edy of that poor little bird’s life. Don’t 
you see?” and she looked at him inquir- 
ingly. 

“Yes, I see. But tell me, Bernice,” he 
persisted, and again he took her hand. 
“Didn’t you think of the lackey—the Em- 
peror?” 

“Les majeste!” she exclaimed, but she 
added slowly, “yes, I did, but I didn’t 
mean that you-—” There was a sad- 
ness in her voice. 

“But I did,” he interrupted, quickly— 
and he raised her hand tenderly to his 
lips and kissed it. 

When Captain Graham and the Lady 
Bernice joined the guests promenading 
in the corridors, there was a suspicious 
moistness in their eyes. In the ballroom 
they were surrounded by a throng of cav- 
aliers, representing every court of Hu- 
rope, all vying with each other for the 
honor of the next waltz with the Empress’ 
lady-in-waiting. When Captain Graham 
surrendered her to the fortunate cour- 
tier whom she favored he whispered one 
word in her ear, “Forever.” And she 
made eloquent reply with her eyes as 
she inclined her head gracefully in ac- 
knowledgment of his bow. 

III. 

For a moment Graham stood watching 
the Lady Bernice. In that brief space 
his memory went back over the lapse of 
twenty years which his meeting with her 
had bridged with an impregnable struc- 
ture to which he would cling with all the 
strength of his heart and soul to the end 
of his days. It did not occur to him to 
question if she would also cling to it— 
aye, and should it become possible, stand 
with him upon the structure of love 
which his heart had reared up. He knew 
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that she would if not in her physical 
self, in her spiritual self. In his heart 
Graham felt that sacred, infinite longing 
which takes hold of every man’s heart 
once in his life-time and floods his soul 
with spiritual light. It was the recog- 
nition of his soul’s affinity. And if a 
worldly marriage were denied them, they 
needs must be content with a spiritual 
union of their souls; "and they would 
both go through life with the mockery 
of a smile upon their lips and a terrible 
ache in their hearts. In his moment of 
self-analysis, Graham, in spite of his ab- 
straction, had followed the Lady Bernice 
with his eyes, and suddenly he seemed to 
see again the vision of the Emperor, like 
a black silent night, come up before him. 
‘he Emperor! He was the barrier! 

When the Lady Bernice and her escort 
had disappeared among the dancers, 
Graham turned away, and unmindful of 
the throngs about him, walked slowly 
down the vestibule toward the arbor 
wherein their last words were spoken. 
He had not proceeded far when Foxwell 
pounced upon him. 

“Ah, here you are, Jim!” he cried, tak- 
ing Graham’s arm. “Been looking for 
you all over the place. Come along into 
the smoking room. [I'll introduce you to 
all the world’s celebrities, at least all 
that are here.” 

Graham went with his loquacious 
friend. When they entered the smoking 
room they found gathered therein distin- 
guished men of every nation, divided into 
groups, all deep in the discussion of 
things that interest men of the world. 
Foxwell was welcomed with friendly 
nods of the head and cheery greetings. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, impressively. 
“this is Captain Graham, whose father 
was American Minister here years ago. 
He’s just come from the Philippines with 
a bullet in every arm and leg, and——” 

“Jack! Jack!” interrupted Graham, 
“don’t relate the whole sad story of my 
life. I’m sure it will bore these gentle- 
men.” 

He looked at Foxwell with a frown. 
Foxwell eagerly enthusiastic in admira- 
tion of his friend, Graham anxiously fear- 
ful lest his admirer make him appear 
ridiculous—the two made a funny pic- 
ture, standing in the middle of the room 








regarding each other. The gentlemen ail 
laughed lightly. ; 

“You’re far too modest,” concluded 
Foxwell. “However, let’s have a drink.” 

Having filled their glasses, and having 
been joined by some British and Japan- 
ese officers, Foxwell proposed a toast to 
the Emperor. And while it was being 
drunk, Foxwell whispered in Graham’s 
ear, “and to the Lady Bernice.” 

What with cigars, and Scotches and 
sodas, dispensed by light-footed Japanese 
servants in the Imperial livery, discus- 
s10n was resumed. His thoughts being 
elsewhere, Graham didn’t join in the gen- 
erai conversation. He sat silent for the 
most part. He preferred to listen—to be 
sione within himself with his thoughts 
and Bernice. However, he interposed a 
query or voiced an opinion occasionally 
by way of pretended interest. Finally 
Graham was aroused from his apparent 
apathy. General Yomogicho had plucked 
him by the arm. 

. “Why so pens-eve, Gray-am?” inquired 
the little Japanese soldier. 

“I assure you, General, I was deeply 
interested,” prevaricated Graham. 

General Yomogicho smiled. He was a 
sturdy little man who, in spite of his 
short stature, looked quite soldierly in 
his black, yellow-faced uniform. His 
breast was covered with medals, and a 
heavy Toledo blade sabre dangled at his 
side. His face was the remarkable feat- 
ure about him; its expression was of that 
stern determination so appropriate to 
the born soldier. 

“Continue, General,” 
“you were saying - 

“Ah, yaes,” assented the General, “! 
was zaying about ze Empress’ pearls.” 

General Yomogicho’s conversation was 
a delightful mixture of French and Eng- 
lish; his accent was of that quaintness 
peculiar to the educated Japanese gentle 
men. With a good subject he always 
charmed his listeners. And the Empress’ 
pearls were a good subject. Many years 
ago, early in the reign of the present Mi 
kado, the Empress possessed a necklac¢ 
of beautiful pearls which had been an 
heirloom in the royal family for genera 
tions. The literature of the country con 
tains many romantic stories about them 
Most mystical and romantic of thes 
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is the pretty legend that the pearls were 
the crystalized tears of a beautiful Prin- 
cess who lived, loved and died many 
years ago. The Princess was betrothed 
to a brave, handsome, stalwart Prince. 
In the midst of preparations for the royal 
wedding, while the Princess was count- 
ing the days, hours and moments whose 
end should bring her warrior-sweetheart 
back to her from the wars, one day a 
samurai came galloping up to the palace 
with the startling announcement that 
the Prince had been killed in battle. 
Where joy and happiness had reigned 
but a moment before, sorrow stepped in, 
descending upon the palace and its royal 
inmates like a black pall. The Princess 
was prostrated with grief. She wept 
her heart out and died. But her tears 
were transformeu into beautiful pearls 
by a wonderful alchemist attached to the 
court. 

General Yomogicho had often seen 
those wonderful pearls. In the center of 
the necklace and at each end was a pear- 
shaped pearl of remarkable lustre, and 
once, he said, his royal mistress had al- 
lowed him to hold them all in his hand! 

“What’s become of them?” asked 
Graham in breathless interest. 

“Ah. I z’do not know,” said the little 
soldier; “I only he-ar.’” And General Yo- 
mogicho related how a black-hearted sac- 
rilegious scoundrel of a court lackey had 
stolen the sacred pearls, and escaping 
from the country in disguise, had fled to 
China, where, rumor had it, he obtained 
position and influence as an attache of 
the Chinese court by presenting his pre- 
cious booty to that crafty old lady, Tsi 
An. 

“Of course, zat is only ze rumor,” said 
the General, “vich I zdo not kaow is 
truth or not. But ze Emperor would 
grant ze finder of zose pearls any wish—” 

“Any wish?” interrupted Graham, “any 
request he might make, even if it in- 
volved life or death, or—well, a life’s 
happiness, for example?” Graham re- 
garded the General with anxiety. 

“Any-zing he might ask, no mazzer 
how great ze zacrifice ze Emperor haf 
to make,” declared General Yomogicho 
with great earnestness. And Graham 
leaned back in his chair with a deep sigh 

“of relief. The strains of music that 
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came stealing in from the  ball-room 
sounded very sweet and beautiful in his 
ears. 


IV. 

From the frowning walls of Tien ,'sin, 
against which he had charged his men 
like a Spartan warrior; from the bloody 
battle-ground of Yangtsun, where his 
soidiers had been cut down around him 
by Prince Tuan’s fanatics as the sickle 
mowes down the grain of the fields; from 
the gates of Pekin, which he had stormed 
with his intrepid followers as the tor- 
rents of Niagara rush against the rocks 
in their path, Graham, with the glitter 
of the tiger in his eye, the bravery 
of the lion in his heart, with the strength 
of the ox in his limbs, had fought his way 
to the very portals of the Legations. 
With but a day’s respite from exertions 
that must try the strength of the strong- 
est men, Graham and his company were 
sent against the gates o. the Forbidden 
City. Within its sacred precincts lay 
tne forces of the Mohammedan warrior, 
General Tung Fu Hsiang, the murderer 
of the Fan Kwei (Foreign Devils) of the 
Legations. Two days before their chief- 
tain had deserted them. 

Like a thief in the night, with the 
fear of a coward in nis craven heart, he 
had fled from them before the approach 
of the avenging allies, leaving them alone 
to their fate. Yet they fought with the 
zeal of religious fanatics. It was the 
faith of their souls, the sanctity of their 
heathen gods, the safety of their sover- 
eign, the life of their existence as a peo- 
ple, which they were defending against 
an invading force of the civilized world. 
Graham and his men encountered fierce 
resistance as they charged through the 
first gate of the Imperial City. Leaden 
pellets fell like hail around them, drop- 
ping a comrade here and there. It was 
fierce, heart-rending work, into which, 
nevertheless, the spirit of the soldier 
enters with grim, stern, savage deter- 
mination to conquer. From the padoga- 
topped portal of the Tartar city Reilly’s 
battery belched forth thorite shells that 
went screaming through the air above 
them like the moaning cries of damned 
souls, clearing the way before them as 
they advanced through the court to the 
next gate. Reaching this, they stormed 
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it, and when the artillery had knocked 
down the portals, they rushed through 
the aperture into yet another court, 
which, at the sight of their enemy, the 
celestial soldiery swept with a withering 
fire that mowed down more than one 
brave man who chanced to come within 
its scope. In the improvised fort atop 
the gate of the Tartar city, death in the 
shape of a Chinese bullet had felled that 
brave old soldier, Reilly, where he stood 
beside his guns. Bereft of their beloved 
commander, inspired by the sight of his 
body lying there stark and stiff in death, 
Reilly’s men served their guns with the 
unerring accuracy that comes from a de- 
sire for revenge. With shrapnel and 
thorite they spread misery and death in 
the ranks of yellow fanatics that 
swarmed the ramparts of the farther- 
most wall, behind -which the palace of 
the Manchus lay. In the court below 
Graham’s men, with the flush of victory 
in their otherwise wan cheeks, sped on 
and on, advancing against the last pa- 
doga-topped portal of the Sacred City, 
In the wild enthusiasm of battle, in the 
stress of which the true soldier forgets 
himself, Graham shouted commands and 
curses, commands to his men, curses at 
the foe. More than once he knelt mo- 
mentarily beside some stricken one to 
bind a hurt and force liquor between 
parched lips, silent tears coursing down 
his cheeks, smothering blasphemous 
oaths between his clenched teeth. His 
mission of mercy accomplished, it was 
up: again and onward to rejoin his men 
in the forward rush upon the enemy. In 
the assault upon the last gate, Graham 
abandoned himself to the spirit of the 
attack. He was oblivious to aught save 
his duty, and scarce realized the danger 
of a sword-thrust that flashed by his 
head until his assailant was full upon 
him. He turned quickly and grappled 
with his adversary. He wrenched the 
sword from the hand of the Mongol, 
grasped him by the throat and forced 
him to his knees. In the midst of it, a 
soldier, fearful lest the outcome of the 
hand-to-hand conflict be against his Cap- 
tain, dealt Graham’s assailant a blow 
upon the head with the butt of his rifle, 


which crushed the poor fanatics’ skull. 
In the meantime the gate had been car- 
ried and with it the Sacred City of the 
oldest nation in the world, with its ro- 
mance and mysticism of centuries, had 
fallen into the hands of the allied powers 
through the courage, dash and gallantry 
of the youngest nation in the world. 
From the General’s position recall was 
sounded, and the bugle blast borne on 
the incense-laden breeze came as a relief 
to the soldiers. Graham’s men had 
swarmed up the wall and into the pa- 
doga above, overlooking the inner pre- 
cincts of the Sacred City, within which 
the Imperial Palace lay, safe from attack 
by mutual agreement of the allies. 

in the court below, Graham stood 
watching his stricken antagonist where 
he lay upon the ground writhing in the 
death-struggle. In the suddenness and 
fierceness of the conflict, he had not ob- 
served the man’s features, but now as he 
regarded him, it flashed into Graham’s 
mind that his face was more Japanese 
than Chinese in cast. He bent over the 
prostrate form, and found proof of his 
surmise in an artificial queue which was 
fastened inside the stiff round hat that 
rested upon the dead man’s crushed 
skull.. Graham examined the Jap’s at- 
tire, and, while doing so, came upon a 
small gold lacquered box which bore the 
Imperial Seal of Her Majesty the KEm- 
préss Dowager. Opening it, Graham was 
momentarily blinded by the brilliancy of 
its contents. Inside were precious 
stones, diamonds, rubies, emeralds—and 
a beautiful pearl necklace with a won- 
uerful pear-shaped gem in the center and 
a smaller one of the same shape at each 
end! For a moment Graham merely 
stared with speechless amazement—and 
then in the tumult of emotions that 
surged into his heart he cried: “Thank 
God! for these—and Bernice!” 

In the quarters occupied by the Mika- 
do’s soldiers, late in the evening of that 
eventful day, Graham held a pearl neck- 
lace up before the astonished, protruding 
eyes of General Yomogicho. 

“Jose are ze Empress’ pearls!” ex- 
claimed the little soldier when he found 
his voice. 
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THE PORTLAND. 





BY A MEMBER 


ATE in April, 1902, the steamer 
L Portland left Seattle for the North. 

She bore passengers bound for the 
ice fields, a heavy cargo and a compe 
tent crew, of which I was a member. The 
fiorthern waters at that time of the 
year were especially dangerous, due to 
the alternate thawing and freezing, a 


condition which resulted in our final 
lock-up in the Arctic Circle. 

About the 8th of May we had worked 
pretty well into the ice. The vessel 
had made good headway, for the sun 
rose early and set late, and we could 
see our way pretty clearly. 

One morning we were called upon deck 
about 2a.m. It was frigid cold. We had 
drifted into a field of fog while endeavor- 
ing to follow the open channel. The 
captain had sighted the bow of a ship 
when the fog had broken for an instant. 
She lay in a little area of water dead 
ahead of us. The alarm was given and 
answered from the strange ship ahead. 
All hands were at their posts. The ice 
had closed in behind us, and we felt 
we were drifting to certain doom. A 
great crash was expected each moment. 
Great masses of ice rubbed pitilessly 


OF HER CREW. 
against the side of the ship. Crashes, 
groans and hissings we could hear all 
about us. 

One can have absolutely no conception 
of the deadly atmosphere of gloom that 
settles about a ship that is locked in 
such a pit of ruin except he ‘has exper- 
ienced it. 

After a few hours of this awful un- 
certainty we were wedged in the ice so 
tightly that our men were ordered out 
to anchor the ship to the ice. The mo 
ment a man passed over the side he was 
buried in the gloom. The signals passed 
between the two ships were weird and 
mournful in the darkness. The ship 
quivered, an air of the other world pre- 
vailed. Signals were constantly ex- 
changed, and like spirit cannons sounded 
away off in the distance ahead; a mo- 
ment later, right at our back. 

We waited for daylight, and a glimpse 
of the dear old sun. Daylight, though 
long truant, broke through the mist at 
last. The air grew hazy, then clearer, 
until from behind a mountain of glit- 
tering ice a mast.stood out all lonely 
with a limitless background. Though 
seemingly frozen in a stationary sea of 
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ice, the new-found friend shifted her po. 
sition, and from a pyramid of the frozen 
sea a cheer rang out from the “Jeanie.” 
We knew we were not alone in these 
waters, but had not expected to be so 
nearly ground up simultaneously in the 
same whirlpool at midnight. Gladly 
would some of our crew have risked a 
trip to the Jeanie, but a storm hung over 
our heads. We wandered about the hills 
of ice piled up about us, and once came 
upon an open sheet of water near the 
Portland, about which numerous wal- 
ruses lay. A few strange-looking birds 
were visible, and these flew off screech- 
ing into the cloud banks which seemed 
to be settling about us again. 

The sun broke in upon us late in the 


The Portland moored to the ice. 


morning, and lighted up the countless 
miles of glittering snow and ice with 
gorgeous brilliancy. The variegated 
colors can not be painted by mortal 
hand nor the scenery touched by the ko- 
dak fiend. On our ship a few kodaks 
had been in evidence in the warmer cir- 
cles, but now not one complete outfit 
could be found among the passengers. 

I alone had a kodak and a dozen films. 
I determined to save for those who 
found our remains at least an idea of 
the situation, for I felt fully confident 
that no one of us would ever leave that 
pit alive. Evening came on. The sun 
was already darkening and the Jeanie 
had again shifted until now she looked 
like a speck in the distance. By the 
time I had my camera ready for use the 











In the grip of the ice. 


scenes had so materially changed that 
I was advised by all to save the films 
for better use. But snap that, ship and 
ours I would and did. The sleet began 
to whip the deck a few moments later, 
the storm seeming to originate right on 
the spot. The decks were cleared of 
people, and the darkness settled with 
out a moment’s warning. Again the ice 
creaked and groaned. Our anchor chains 
were snapped like threads and the ice 
was breaking away from the ship. Al- 
most immediately we were set adrift 
again amid great tumbling walls of ice. 
The air cleared a moment. Dead ahead 
a great precipice of green ice was bear- 
ing down upon us. A deafening blast 
to one side called our attention to a 
volcano of ice being hurled into the air. 
On the summit I could imagine I saw 
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Frozen in with the Portland. 


a great white bear taking its flight for 
the happy hunting grounds. A perfect fus 
illade of broken ice pelted the deck of our 
sturdy vessel until we groaned in sus- 
pense. It became perfectly black once 
more. The great mountain of ice was 
upon us. The delay of the expected death 
gave us grounds for hope. We missed 
that wall of ice, but it was by a miracle. 
Morning broke, but the Jeanie was 





The meeting of the “Portland” and 
“Jeanie,” midnight June 27th. 


gone, and we never sighted her again. 
But I’ve got the only pictures that were 
ever taken in that frigid zone of those 
two ships, and lucky am I that I didn’t 
wait till morning. 

We drifted day after day as the cur- 
rents drove us, powerless to stir at times, 
though certain death seemed to stare us 
in the face. We, too, could say with the 
“Ancient Mariner”: 

“At last the Storm King came and he 
Was tyrannous and strong— 

He struck with his o’ertaking wings, 
And chased us South along. 


“And now there came both mist and 
snow, 
‘And it grew wondrous cold, 
And ice, mast-high, came floating by 
As green as emerald.” 


At one time we were seventy-five miles 
from Nome but a day later over 160 miles 
away. At last we broke away from the 
ice, and made for Nome, which we 
reached on the 2d of July, after becom- 





A fresh water pool 120 fathoms deep 
in the ice pack. 


ing acquainted with death in all its grim 
realities, and courting it for over sixty 
days over four hundred miles of the 
Road to Perdition. When I reached 
Nome I swore I’d walk home when I 
should return, but was finally induced to 
return by steamer. 

I have eventually arrived in San Fran- 
cisco. I saw things I’ll never see again, 
if they are only to be seen on a trip 
to Alaska. The old steamer, though bat- 
tered and scarred, stood it, though, and 
while I have a kindly feeling for her, 
she will never take me outside the straits 








The “Portland” in latitude 69 deg. 
06 sec. on June 27th. 
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JULY, 


change, such as has occurred in 

the foreign policy of Japan, with- 
out the ameliorating influences of war, 
is complimentary indeed to this people. 
It would seem even more remarkable 
were we not acquainted with the history 
and social conditions of the past two 
centuries. Living in utter seclusion, 
within the narrow limits of a group of 
islands, wholly dependent upon them- 
selves for intellectual, moral and social 
advancement, all their energies concen- 
trated upon the problems of life, happi- 
ness, position and wealth, their latent 
originality was awakened and developed 
to the fullest extent. It is no marvel that 
by 1850 this people contained a great 
pent up Spirit of Investigation; a strong 
and practical curiosity backed by a mind 
trained through generations to perceive, 
comprehend and utilize. 

They were a complete organism, and 
one to their minds of the highest order, 
for they had not had the experience 
of comparison with others. A slight ac- 
quaintance with foreign powers through 
the Dutch at Nagasaki; a periodic ex- 
perience with shipwrecked American 
sailors, from a country they could locate 
on the maps and globes of the Dutch, but 
had never learned to fear, gave them, 
quite naturally, a more exalted opinion 
of Japan and her people. 

They had worked “internally” for more 
than two hundred years. Their minds 
turned upon themselves for such a great 
length of time; were saturated with 
Japanese ideals, overloaded with Jap- 
anese conceptions. Therefore, when the 
American fleet, instead of sailing into 
the bay of Yeddo with a good wind, 
glided through the straits with all sails 
furled, imagine the intense excitement— 
the wonder of the common people, the 
carefully hidden curiosity and fear of 
the official class. A country which could 
construct such marvelous ships was 
surely to be respected! We cannot esti- 
mate the importance of this mental im- 
pression produced by the use of steam- 
ers, for the Japanese would not of course 
acknowledge such an influence. 

When, July 13, 1858, Commodore 


To fifty years could create a 
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Perry anchored in the bay of Uraga, 
about twenty miles below the Imperial 
City, Yeddo, we can say, with the ex- 
perience of fifty years as authority, that 
the old order of things ceased, and a 
great, and as yet unended, spread of pos- 
sibilities opened. On the part of the 
Japanese, only the official correspond- 
ence and records commemorate this im- 
portant event. At least, such has always 
been the supposition. Many tales remain 
of the great excitement caused by the 
entrance of the steamers—of the break- 
ing loose of the pent-up spirit of investi- 
gation; how nobles disguised themselves 
sufficiently to enable them to make the 
trip from Yeddo to Uraga and personally 
view the strange ships, how even the 
young Emperor was supposed to have 
carefully hidden his identity and ven- 
tured on board the flagship; but of other 
than Government records we have few. 

It is seldom that any great event in 
the world’s history has not left its im- 
pression upon the sensitive field of art, 
and therefore we might expect some 
record, a painting,even a sketch, suggest- 
ive of the strange vessels. It is certain 
that upon the second visit of the fleet, 
many sketchés were made—but until 
recently we have not been fortunate 
enough to find such a record of the first 
visit. We reproduce in connection with 
these brief explanatory remarks a wood- 
engraving by the inimitable landscape 
artist, Hiroshige. At the age of sixty 
he was attracted to Uraga by the Ameri- 
can fleet, and while there employed him- 
self in sketching the beautiful bay. Many 
of these sketches he afterwards worked 
up into designs for color prints, and in 
the foreground of one of these prints 
we find the special barge of the fleet 
accompanied by an American rowboat. 
From the bow of this barge, held straight 
and still by the fresh breeze, floats the 
American flag. 

There is certainly a peculiar interest 
in realizing that, while the general tense 
feeling drew this man to Uraga, it was 
the beauty of nature that influenced his 
work while there, placing The Peaceful 
Invasion merely as an incident in, rather 
than. the motive, of his picture. 
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He haled from their cloudy pastures far 

His great gray steeds with the ragged mane; 
He harnessed them all to his battle car; 

And the storm swept over the plain! 


His scourge of hail with its iron tips 

He flung down, down through the icy blue! 
His horses lurched like scudding ships, 

And he lashed the plain as he flew! 


His clangorous thunders shook the air 
As he urged his steeds on their headlong way--- 
From the tenebrous gloom of his beard and his hair 
His eyes glowed fierce and gray! 


And over the plain where the cattle strayed 

He blew, on the wings of his freezing breath, 
His message to unhouseé life, dismayed, 

And the word of the; message was---Death! 
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Barry’s Court Castle, Ireland. 
By Ethel Marion Wickes. 
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BY JOHN FINLAY 


bonanza mining camps of Nevada, 

has added another chapter to the 
already lengthy history of mineral dis- 
coveries in the Far West. In many re- 
spects the story of its sudden rise to 
prominence from a mere settlement of 
a few prospectors to a populous city 
bustling with the business activity of 
a community with the growth of years, 
in the phenomenally short period of a 


T ONOPAH, the latest addition to the 


Hauling ore to the railroad. 


few months, is one of the most interest- 
ing ever related in this connection. 

The town is now officially styled Butler 
by the United States postal authorities, 
after James L. Butler, who founded it, but 
it will always be Tonopah with mining 
men, a name significant of rich ore strikes 
and the sudden transitions of fortune 
which mark the adventurous life of pio- 
neers in the modern El Dorado. 


The word Tonopah signifies ‘“Brush- 
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water” in the Indian language. Within 
a few miles of the present town site 
is located the spring which gave name 
to the locality, a halting place for trav- 
eling bands of the Pah-ute tribe after 
a long, dry trip over the desert stretch- 
ing westward to the furthest point of 
vision on the plains below. The next 
nearest water in this vicinity before 
the white race began to dominate affairs 
in this arid region was at Weepah or 
“tank water,” some twenty miles away, 
which now marks the site of a flourish- 
ing mining camp, a subsequent discovery 
to that at Tonopah. 


one considers the early struggles of the 
pioneer locators under the most trying 
and arduous conditions before success 
finally crowned their efforts. In this 
case, the power of manhood, strong and 
fearless, and that alone, paved the road 
to fortune at Tonopah, unaided by the 
leverage of wealth. 

In years to come the tale will be taken 
up with the evening pipe around the pros- 
pector’s camp-fire. The interested lis- 
teners will hear again of Jim Butler and 
his patient toil through desert wilds; 
of his fatiguing exertions by day and 
lonely vigils by night in the storm-swept 
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West end of Mizpah ledge. 


The stories told of how James L. But- 
ler discovered the great ledges which 
now form the nucleus of the hopes of 
the thousand and one locators who have 
pegged their claims for miles along their 
supposed extensions north and south, and 
as far again from the rising to the set- 
ting of the sun, would fill many large- 
sized volumes. One of the first subjects 
likely to be broached upon the introduc- 
tion of a “tenderfoot” to the hospitality 
of the camp—a hospitality lavish in its 
generosity—is the heroic epoch of its 
history. This is natural enough, when 


mountain range, before that eventful day 
in May, 1900, when he struck the bold 
outcrop of the Mizpah ledge which was 
destined to bring him riches and fame 
and of his subsequent struggles, aided ma- 
terially by a noble wife and a few trusted 
associates, to secure the hard-won prize. 
There is a vein of humor in the story, 
about this stage of the operations in the 
little mountain mining camp, where it 
deals with the treatment the first sack 
of ore received at the hands of the as- 
sayer to whom it was consigned at Klon- 
dike. Inspected in a cursory manner, 
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the deposit was passed as worthless, and 


then unceremoniously dumped in a cor- 
ner with other waste material. And again 
in the wild ride of the sharpeyed Tur- 
ner, vieing with Gilpin in strenuosity, and 
in fateful import with that of the gallant 
Sheridan, to the little telegraph office 
miles away at Sodaville, where reckless 
of cost the wire was used to let the 
wealthy Woodside of Philaadelphia know 
that a draft of fifty thousand dollars was 
on its way East which he must honor. 
Only thirty days’ grace were allowed, 
but during that period the wire was kept 
hot by the persistent Turner, singing the 
praises of the new strike with the never 
ending charge to “meet that draft.” 
There was no chance for protest, for 
enquiry or argument, and the wild ur- 
gency of the Turner appeal, re-iterated 
with unceasing energy, won the day, and 
the draft was paid. The first deposit 
was made on the big Tonopah bonanza, 
Butler’s fortune was assured, and J. W. 
Woodside of Philadelphia became its 
owner. A few weeks later his investment 
of $50,000 to meet the draft of O. F. Tur- 
ner, his clear-headed, indefatigable cor- 
respondent, netted him $1,000,000 in cash 
and a handsome interest in the big Tono- 


pah Mining Company of Eastern capital- 
ists which now controls the Butler loca- 
tions, covering the richest ground so far 
discovered in the new camp. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Turner 
was rewarded with a handsome fortune 
for his brilliant coup, which ends the ro- 
mance of the opening history of the 
camp, as it ushered in the new era of de- 
velopment work, which was followed by 
a rush of people from all parts eager to 
participate in the varied chances which 
offered for money making. 

The town and mines of Tonopah are 
reached by stages connecting with the 
towns of Candelaria and Sodaville on the 
line of the Carson and Colorado Rail 
road. The distance between Sodaville 
and the camp is sixty miles, a little 
shorter than the Candelaria route, and 
for this reason a larger proportion of 
freight and ‘travel is directed over that 
road. However, if the “tenderfoot” 
wishes to get a glimpse of an alkali 
desert in all its dreary loneliness and 
gain a correct impression of the dire 
possibilities fraught with danger and 
death to the bewildered wayfarers, Can- 
delaria should be selected as the start- 
ing point for the mines. The road here 
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leads through over a plain, covered with 
great boulders of lava, hurled broadcast 
during some volcanic outburst, beyond 
the ken of this generation, and across 
a salt marsh of vast extent, now idle, 
but still an object of solicitude to many 
people, judging from the careful man- 
ner in which the stakes marking the 
separate claims are maintained in place 
by locators. The wonderful mirage of 
the desert, so misleading to the stranger 
for the first time penetrating these wilds, 
is here seen to full advantage. lLarke 
lakes glisten in the sunlight in all direc- 
tions, with islands scattered here and 
there upon their vast expanse. A prairie 
schooner, leaving a column of alkali dust 
to mark its course in the distant hori- 
zon, looms up as a steamboat, a fringe 
of woodland skirting the shoreline of the 
placid lake upon which it floats, while 
in closer range appears the homestead 
of some hardy settler, with boats drawn 
up on the adjecent beach. And all a 
vision, of the desert, and which time and 
again has renewed the failing vigor of 
some worn-out traveler to painful exer- 
tion in an effort to reach an Eden which 
looms up still further and further away, 
until the strength gives out, and he falls 
to rise no more, a victim of the desert. 


First house in Tonopah. 


So far as opened the mines of Tonopah 
have favored the poor man. They lie in 
what is known as the San Antonio range, 
a broken up mountain formation about 
800 feet above the desert lowlands and 
6,300 feet over the sea level. The main 
ledges of the original Butler locations, 
eight in number, run about northeast and 
southwest down the slope of the moun- 
tain which forms the northern boundary 
of the town. All of these ledges were 
opened up by tributers, who paid a roy- 
alty of 25 per cent upon their leases, 
which covered an allotment of territory 
100 feet long by 50 feet wide, along the 
vein. The ore extracted paid from the 
grass roots down. The higher grade ores 
alone were utilized under the leases, be. 
ing shipped to smelters over the C. & C. 
Railroad, involving the heavy haul across 
the desert. The second grade, averaging 
from $80 to $100 per ton, has been piled 
up awaiting the time when reduction 
works will be erected in the neighborhood 
to handle the output of the camp. 

The piles shown lying now on the 
hiliside, awaiting the order of their 
owner, give a fair idea of the profits 
which have accrued to the lessees, some 
of whom have accumulated fortunes rang- 
ing from $500,000 to $1,000,000 simply 
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from the shipments already made of the 
higher grade ores. In one case a lease 
which ran longer than the others was 
bought in by the Tonopah Mining Com- 
pany of Nevada, which now owns the 
Butler group of mines, for the sum of 
$250,000, covering the unexpired period 
of six weeks. The lessees of this par- 
ticular claim were then, it is said, taking 
out ore at the rate of $30,000 per day. 

The wealth of the community is re- 
fiected in the town. The improvements 
of all kinds are of a most substantial 
character, and nothing is lacking which 
might be expected in an exterprising mu- 
nicipality more closely connected with 
the commercial center of modern civiliza- 
tion. In this respect Tonopah is a sur- 
prise and a wonder to the visitors. The 
hotels are modern in every respect, with 
everything the market of San Francisco 
affords at the command of the guests. 
The office buildings of the big company 
are elegant in design and arrangement. 
Two lines of telephone wires span the 
desert and bring the town in close con- 
nection with the outside world. An elec- 
tric power and lighting plant of a ca- 
pacity to supply the town and mines with 
both is now being installed, and a suffi- 
ciency of water for all requirements is 
guaranteed by a company now in opera- 
tion, to be shortly reenforced by an 
additional supply through pipes now be- 
ing laid to tap a heavy flow some sixty 
miles away. Banks, a stock exchange 
with a large and wealthy membership, 
two ably edited newspapers fully alive 
to the interests of a town and camp in 
which all take a natural pride, a good 
public school, free public _ library, 
churches and the lodge rooms of several 
prominent societies are an evidence of 
the rapid growth of this enterprising 
mountain town. In every respect Tono- 
pah, within the short period of a year 
and a half, has attained a position of 
solid progressive growth, which many a 
town established for decades gone by 
might take for an example. 

There are no “bad men” in Tonopah, 
using the term literally as applied to the 


average mining camp. The few that 
mixed with the first rush, in the hope of 
running things to suit themselves with 
a high hand, found it advisable to seek 
change of air before many days had 
elapsed. The methods of the men in con- 
trol of the situation were not to their 
taste, and when one or two of the worst 
characters got notice to quit, the others 
took the hint and departed also. Any- 
one who wants to indulge in faro or any 
of the games of chance which enliven 
the leisure hours of the miner can do 
so. The “tiger” is not omitted from the 
list of luxuries of all kinds available at 
Tonopah, but no disorderly conduct is 
tolerated there, even in a rough and 
tumble with the great cat. The com- 
munity is both orderly and law abiding, 
reflecting the greatest credit upon the 
men who regulate it local affairs. 

The future of the camp now interests 
numbers of people located all over the 
United States. Shares in the many com- 
panies which now own locations covering 
the county for an area of many miles 


square, are held by capitalists in all the 
leading centers, from the shores of Maine 


to the Pacific Coast. So far but little 
prospecting work has been done outside 
of the great mines adjacent to the town 
of Tonopah. itself. That they are rich 
and extensive no one can deny who has 
seen them, and that they alone will suffice 
to promote the development and pros- 
perity of the town itself for years to 
come is an assured fact. 

Upon the extension of these ledges of 
ore, the outside investor bases his hope 
of success. Recent discoveries upon the 
strike of these ledges by companies now 
at work seem to justify the belief that 
they will extend easterly and westerly 
for a considerable distance. 

However, leaving the future to take 
care of itself, and dealing only with the 
present day, it must be admitted by all 
visitors to Tonopah that if energy, enter- 
prise and good business sense constitute 
tne elements of success, the next few 
years will witness some wonderful de- 
velopments in this vicinity. 
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Under the title “Les 
Derniers Jours de 
Pékin,” Lieutenant 
Julian Viaud, better 
known to the reading public as Pierre 
Loti, issued recently in Paris a volume 
into which had been gathered a series 
of letters sent to the “Figaro” from 
China, letters written by him from notes 
taken day by day during, as the author 
expresses it, “a painful campaign in the 
midst of the continual excitement of life 
aboard ship.” His account of his ex- 


The Last Days 
of Pekin. 


periences in China at so unique a period ; 


in the history of that country—at a 
moment when every one was free to 
gratify his whims and curiosity in a city 
closed to the world for so many cen- 
turies, is full of unusual interest. He 
writes with fine national pride and sp2aks 
of the kind and almost fraternal manner 
of the French soldiers toward the hum- 
blest of the Chinese. In his dedication 
“To Vice-Admiral Pothier, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Squadron of the Far- 
East,” he takes occasion to pay a glowing 
tribute to the sailors who remained on 
the ship, toiling with never a murmur 
or loss of courage during the long and 
dangerous sojourn in the waters of Pet- 
chili. “Poor, sequestered beings living 
between steel walls! ‘T'ney did not have, 
to sustain them, as their superiors had, 
any of the responsibilities which make 
up the interest of life, or the stimulus 
that comes from having to decide serious 
questions. They knew nothing, they 
saw nothing, not even the sinister coast 
in the distance. In spite of the heat 
of a Chinese summer, fires were burning 
day and night in their stifling quarters; 
they lived bathed in a moist heat, drip- 
ping with perspiration, coming out only 
for exhaustive drill work in small boats, 
in bad weather, and often in the dead 
of night, and on boisterous seas. One 
needs but a glance at their pale faces 
now to understand how difficult their 
obscure role has been.” Of the Yellow 
City, the Marble Bridge, the Lake of the 


Lotus, the splendors of the long gallery 
in the Palace of the North, this ‘‘Man- 
darin of Letters,’—for such is Pierre 
Loti’s title in China—writes with a keen 
appreciation of the artistic and the beau- 
tiful. Before the late European inva- 
sion, access to the Violet City, enclosed 
in the heart of the impenetrable Imperial 
City, and more impenetrable still, was 
strictly forbidden to “outside barbari- 
ans.” 

The marvelous collections of old paint- 
ings, rolled on ebony or ivory sticks, and 
wrapped in imperial silks, the embroi- 
deries, screens, lacquer, bibelots thou- 
sands of years old, matchless objects 
transmitted by one generation of man- 
darins to another, are a revelation of 
Chinese art, says the writer, of which 
we of the Occident have no conception. 
Pierre Loti’s book gives one a new point 
of view of the Imperial City, “which was 
one of the last refuges on earth of the 
marvelous and the unknown, one of the 
last bulwarks of a humanity so old as 
to be incomprehensible—nay, almost 
fabulous—to men of our times.” 

The translator, Miss Myrta L. Jones, 
has caught the spirit of the original 
in no small degree, and gives one un- 
acquainted with M. Loti’s work at first 
hand, a very fair idea of his literary skill 
and sympathetic charm of expression. 
The illustrations are from photographs 
and drawings by Jessie B. Jones. 

Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Bos- 
ton. 


“The Outlook Story Book for Little 
People” will prove a delight to many a 
child’s heart. In addition to its nursery 
tales and fairy tales and tales of ad- 
venture, it has some good verse and 
pleasing jingles, and a wealth of fine il- 
lustrations, photographic and others. It 
is edited by Laura Winnington. 

The Outlook Co., Publishers, New York. 
Price, $1.20. 


“His Calculations,” the latest addition 
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to the “Baby Roland” booklets, depicts 
the youngster climbing up on a box in a 
clildish endeavor “to be as big as any 
other man.” George Hansen, the land- 
scape architect, author of “What is a 
Kindergarten,” is attempting, in these 
photographic reproductions of his little 
son, to record the natural development 
of a child’s faculties, and his labor of 
love will be watched with interest by 
other parents. 

Elder & Shepard, Publishers, San Fran- 
cisco. 


“Bright Little Poems for Bright Little 
People,” by Catherine Wheeler, is a 
rather misleading title. There is noth- 
ing bright about the poems, and the 
brightest of little people would search 
in vain for anything meritorious in the 
illustrations. 


The Whitaker & Ray Co., Publishers, 
San Francisco. Price, $1.25. 


“The Book We Need” is what Leon 
Steffire, L. L. B., of Bowdle, South Da- 
kota, calls his treatise on Arithmetic. 
In it the system of notation is lucidly 
and concisely explained with many il- 
lustrative examples, and a table of ans- 
wers as addendum. The epilogue con- 
tains numberless’ suggestions as_ to 
needed improvement in che mode of reck- 
oning, the designating and tabulating of 
weights and measures, etc., etc. That 
“the dollar is altogether too uncertain 
and indefinite, has had too many mean- 
ings,” that “for the sake of system and 
uniformity, all the primary units ought, 
like métre, to be of Greek origin,” that 
“our present time table is unnecessarily 
clumsy and irrational,” that “the 25th of 
March is the most appropriate day on 
which to commence a New Year,” are a 
few of the many ideas advanced by the 
author. 

The Whitaker & Ray Co., Publishers, 
San Francisco. Price, $1.00. 


California patriotism is 
fast becoming to Califor- 
nians a personal matter. 
They are beginning to ap- 
preciate more and more the unlimited re- 
sources of their State and to feel a just 


Stories of 
California. 


pride in its welfare. Societies are being 
constantly founded to keep alive an in- 
terest in the early history of the State 
and to perpetuate the memory of the 
men who did so much to make that his- 
tory. Nothing demonstrates this interest 
more clearly than the many recent books 
which have taken early Californian his- 
tory for their theme. It is not too much 
to say that every reliable, well written 
book of this kind is a benefit conferred 
upon posterity, for it rescues from ob- 
livion facts concerning the days that 
are no more. Who snall say that in 
the years to come generations yet unborn 
will not look back to their pioneer an- 
cestry with the same pride the New Eng- 
lander feels in veing the descendant of 
a forefather who came over in the May- 
flower? 

The Board of Education of our city 
has recently decided to adopt as a sup- 
mental reader for school children Mrs. 
Ella M. Sexton’s book entitled “Stories 
of California.” This is a step in the 
right direction. It deserves a place 
not alone in every school, but in every 
library as well, for it contains much 
valuable and accurate information that 
cannot fail to interest older people. In 
this volume Mrs. Sexton has presented 
in a series of simple narratives the main 
points of California’s history and devel- 
opment. Twenty-three stories, in chro- 
nological order, relate the first explora- 
tions along the coast, the founding of 
the missions, and the gay, romantic days 
of the “Splendid Idle Forties.” The Bear 
Flag Republic, the wild gold excitement 
and the coming of argonauts and pio- 
neers, the trip across the plains and the 
building of the overland railroad form 
the subject matter of several tales. The 
story of the great wheat fields, the won- 
derful development of orchards and 
vineyards and the fruit industry receive 
due consideration, while very interest- 
ing chapters are given to the flowers 
and plants and the birds, animals and 
fishes of the State. “The Big Trees and 
Lumbering” is the title of a well-told 
sketch, and the story of San Francisco 
and “Men California Remembers,” 
should be read by everyone at all in- 
terested in the State. The climate, 
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whether coast, interior or mountain, is 
described and explained, and also Cali- 
fornia’s wonderful sights. 

The book is illustrated with some forty 
or more halftones, and is well printed 
and bound. 

The Macmillan Co., Publishers, New 
York. Price, $1.00. 

It was in the au- 
tumn of 1873 that 
the volume known 
to libraries and col- 
lectors as “Thoreau, the Poet-Natural- 
ist,” one of William Ellery Channing’s 
most popular books at that time, was 
first pubiished. In the course of a few 
years it was completely sold out, and is 
now out of print and its copyright ex- 
pired. Since the death of Mr. Channing, 
his literary executor, F. B. Sanborn, has 
issued an enlarged edition, for which 
material was left by Mr. Channing. It 
contains some new matter, an introduc- 
tion by Mr. Sanborn, notes, a full index, 
and as prefix to the edition a fine por- 
trait of Mr. Channing taken as a photo. 


Thoreau, the 
Poet-Naturalist. 


graph not long after the publication of 


the first edition in 1873. Of inestimable 
value as a record of walks and conver- 
sations of Thoreau, Emerson and Chan- 
ning is this biography of Thoreau by his 
poet-friend. 

Nature study has come into such 
popular favor of late that this work 
so pertinent in detail regarding one who 
‘oved the fields, the woods and all wild 
creatures, and who had so deep-rooted a 
belief in:the essential worth and integrity 
of plant and animal, should meet with a 
-hearty welcome. Thoreau was one who 
saw the seasons and the landscapes 
through their colors, and all hours and 
fields and woods spoke in varied hues 
which impressed him with sentiment. 
“Nature does not forget beauty and out- 
line even in the mud-turtle’s shell,” he 
said, and again: “Nature makes a thou- 
sand acorns to get one oak. He is a wise 
man and experienced, who has many 
views, to whom stones and plants and 
animals and a myriad objects have each 
suggested something, contributed some- 
thing.” E 

“As if by secret sight he knew 
Where, in far fields, the orchis grew.” 


To quote from William Ellery Chan- 
ning’s appreciation of his friend: ‘‘What 
he desired lay at his feet. The breath 
of moving skies with the saffron of au- 
rora beautifully dight; children of the 
air wafting the smiles of spring from 
tne vexed Bermoothes; fragrant life ev- 
erlasting in the dry pastures; blue for- 
get-me-nots along the brook—were his: 
ice piled its shaggy enamel for him, 
where coral cranberries yesterday 
glowed in the grass; and forest whis- 
pered loving secrets in his ear. For is 
not the earth kind? Perchance he 
reached the wildness for which he 
longed, ‘a nature which I cannot put my 
foot through, woods where the wood- 
thrush forever sings, where the hours 
are early morning ones and the day is 
forever improved, where I might have 
a fertile unknown for a soil about me.’” 

The book is printed at the Merrymont 
Press, and is a fine specimen of artis- 
tic typography. 

Charles E. Goodspeed, Publisher, Bos- 
ton. Price, $2.00. 

“From Greig to Brahms,” by Daniel 
Gregory Mason is a series of essays, 
eight in number, concerning modern 
composers and their art. In the intro- 
ductory essay, “The Appreciation of 
Music,” Mr. Mason describes some of 
the fundamental principles of the art, 
and sketches in their light the general 
movement of musical history. Greig, 
Dvorak, Saint-Saéns, Franck, Tschaikow- 
sky and Brahms have each in turn a 
chapter devoted to them, each of which 
is prefixed by a portrait of a composer. 
“As all music,” says the author, “no mat- 
ter what its complexity on the technical 
side, is in essence an expression of per- 
sonal feeling, and as the qualities of a 
man’s personality show themselves not 
only in his works but in his acts, his 
words, his face, his handwriting and car- 
riage even, it has seemed natural and 
fruitful in these studies to seek acquaint- 
ance with the musicians through ac- 
quaintance with the men.” The last es- 
say in the book, “The Meaning of Mu- 
sic,” merits careful reading, for it is 
exceedingly well written—indeed, with 
a Stevensonian touch at times—and the 
temptation to quote is strong. We re- 
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frain, for to take a fragment here and 
there would mar the beauty of the whole 
for the intelligent and appreciative 
reader to whom Mr. Mason’s satisfying 
book will appeal strongly. 
The Outlook Co., Publishers, New 
York. Price, $1.50. 
The popular lec- 
Pickett’s Charge turer and enter 
and Other Poems... tainer, Mr. Fred 
Emerson Brooks, 
much of whose popularity is due to the 
fact that the poems he recites are from 
his own pen, has published a second vol- 
ume of verse. This new collection com- 
prises some eighty of his later poems, 
including “Pickett’s Charge,” ‘“Remem- 
ber the Maine,” and “Stonewall Jack- 
son.” There are many pleasing verses 
in dialect, “Hans’ Little Baby,’ “Dot 
Good for Nodings Dog,” showing that it 
is not alone in poems of deep pathos 
and dramatic power that Mr. Brooks 
excels, but that he has as well a keen 
sense of the humorous. The present 
volume contains any number of selec- 


tions specially adaptel for readings or 
parlor recitations. A portrait of the 
author prefaces the book. . 
Forbes & Co., Publishers, Boston and 
Chicago. Price, $1.25. 
The Rev. Dr. Newell 
The Quest for Dwight Hillis, who 


succeeded Henry 
Ward Beecher as pas- 
tor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, has, 
in a voluminous book, entitled “The 
Quest of Happiness,” treated the oldest 
topic known to man from many stand- 
points. Beginning with its relation to 
man’s growth and usefulness, it touches 
upon the importance of taking time, ex- 
ercise, and amusement as external helps 
to happiness, warns one of the three 
arch-enemies—Hurry, Debt, and Worry— 
speaks of the increase of social happi- 
ness through the new art movement, 
and the diffusion of the beautiful, notes 
the redemption of mankind from drud- 
gery through tools and machinery, the 
ministry of nature as a help to happi- 
ness, and concludes with a chapter deal- 
ing with happiness in its connection with 
the religious problem. There is noth- 
ing especially new in what Dr. Hillis 


Happiness. 


says, and at times he becomes wearisome 
through many repetitions of the same 
thought: The sub-title of the book is 
“A Study of Victory Over Life’s Trou- 
bles,” the sum and substance of which 
is that “with normal natures happiness 
begins with the thought that God has 
time to care for each life. He who 
is sheltered within the heart of God 
has found a peace-chamber into which 
he can retreat from the pursuit of world- 
ly jealousy and ambitions and battle. 
And the more the might and the storm 
and the tempest, so much the more are 
tranquility, security and blessed peace.” 

There is a supplementary list, with 
authorities used—and it is a lengthy one 
—also a preface, a table of contents, an 
index and a series of forewords prefixed 
to the chapters. Nothing is lacking to 
make the volume a very complete one of 
its kind. The publishers have given it 
marginal borders a-plenty and beautiful 
covers. ° 

The Macmillan Co., Publishers. Price, 
$1.50. 

It needs neither 
The Blue Flower. its elaborate pre- 
sentation nor its 

suggestion of “The Ruling Passion” to 
make “The Blue Flower,” Dr. Henry W. 
Van Dyke’s new volume one to be wel- 
comed with eagerness by the literary por- 
tion of the reading world. The reason for 
this is that nothing Dr. Van Dyke writes 
is commonplace; on the contrary, he is 
the possessor of a style that is dignified 
and refined, and, of its kind, almost per- 
fect. The nine stories which comprise 
the present collection teil of “the search 
for happiness, which is life.” “The Blue 
Flower” typifies happiness. Although the 
stories are varied in setting and inci- 
dent, in all of them the characters, 
each in his own way, searches tirelessly 
for the blue flower, nor wearies of the 
quest. In his foreword to the reader, 
Dr. Van Dyke says: : 

“Many men have told parts o/7 this 
story, but whether they end in joy or in 
grief, the story is still unfinished, and 
the search goes on. A hundred years 
ago, in Germany, Novalis, a poet and a 
philosopher, began to write the story 
again (and thought to complete it) in 
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his romance of “Heinrich von Ofterdin- 
gen.” The first book he called “Expec- 
tancy,” and the second book he called 
“Fulfillment.” But in the middle of the 
second book he broke off to take a long 
journey, from which he has not yet re- 
turned. If you would like to know some- 
thing about the meaning of the search 
for happiness as fully and as clearly as 
it can be told in words, you will read 
the bit of Novalis which is translated 
here (somewhat freely, I must con- 
fess), and perhaps you will see why, for 
want of a better title, the book is named 
after “The Blue Flower.” Only one of 
the stories—that which has to do with 
Winfried and the Oak of Geismar—has 
any foundation in fact, or even in tra- 
dition. Yet I think tney are all true. 


And so you will take the little book and 
see if it belongs to you. Once it was not 
mine, and then it was mine, and now it 
is no longer mine alone.” 

Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, New York. 
Price, $1.50. 


“Three Years on the Blockade” is a 
record of the naval experiences of Mr. 
I. E. Vail, who, in April, 1861, then a 
mere lad, responded to Abraham Lincoln’s 
first call for troops, and receiving an 
appointment as Paymaster’s Clerk on 
board the U. S. Steamer ‘“Massachu- 
setts,’ sailed from Charlestowa Navy 
Yard a month later under sealed orders 
to take part in many important events, 
and witness many grand and impressive 
scenes. He tells in a simple manner of 
the long and wearisome days spent in 
the lonely and monotonous life on the 
blockade, separated from home and 
friends, exposed to the dangers of the 
elements and of desperate foes, a life, 
however, which with all its hardships 
was not without its compensating pleas- 
ures and attractions. 

The Abbey Press, 
York. 

“Children of the Frost,” a volume 
made up of ten stories, the scenes of all 
of which are laid within or near the 
Arctic Circle, is Mr. Jack London’s latest 
addition to his already numerous col- 
lection of deservedly popular’ short 
stories. ‘The opening tale is a vivid- 
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virile one. It deals with a woman’s love, 
a story “as old as Eve and young as the 
last new love-light.” Nature is much the 
same in any zone, and men and women 
love, fear, hate and revenge themselves 
among the unrecorded Eskimo tribes 
even as they do in tropical climes. For 
the rest, the stories are unconventional, 
very human and very alive. No one 
writes of the Far North with more verve 
than he, who has been called, with rea- 
son, the Kipling of the Klondike. 

The Macmillan Co., Publishers, New 
York. 

“The Coming City,” by Richard T. Ely, 
Ph. D., L.L. D., author of “Socialism and 
Social Reform,” etc., is suggestive rather 
than expository. It confines itself to 
pointing out tendencies in the past and 
present, and to describing and _ illus- 
trating the progress in the spirit of mu- 
nicipal reform. It is accompanied by 
notes and iliustrative material, and 
should prove helpful to all who desire 
to bring our urban life up to a higher 
plane. A leading thought brought out 
is that the city should not be run 
strictly on business lines, but rather as 
a well-ordered household, and that the 
mayoralty should be regarded as a pro- 
fession. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., Publishers, 
New York. Price, 60 cents. 

“Elementary Studies in Insect Life” is 
a valuable addition to. the many books 
on natural science for which there is 
such a growing demand at the present 
time. It is the work of Samuel J. Hun- 
ter, A. M., Associate Professor of Com- 
parative Zo-ology and Entomology at 
the University of Kansas. It is divided 
into two parts: Part I deals with the 
development of the insects and their 
relations to their surroundings. Part 
II is devoted to methods, equipment 
and laboratory exercises. It is beauti- 
fully and copiously illustrated with col- 
ored plates and drawings, and from a 
literary, artistic and mechanical stand- 
point is highly creditable. 

Crane & Co., Publishers, Topeka, Kan- 
sas. Price, $1.25. 

“A Captured Santa Claus,” is an epi- 
sode of the Civil War, a story telling of 
a Christmas in old Virginia in the year 
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1863, when the blockading lines were 
drawn’ close, and there were no new 
toys to be had for love or money for 
the little ones. Mr. Thomas Nelson Page 
in his usual felicitous manner tells how 
his little hero and heroine were made 
happy notwithstanding the fact that their 
Santa Claus was in grave danger of be- 
ing taken by the Yankees. The illus- 
trations, in full color, are by W. L. 
Jacobs. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Price, 75 cents. 

“Naval Heroes of Holland,” by J. A. 
Mets, is a book for youths, and deals 
in part with the struggle of a republic 
of the past against the nation with 
which our own great Republic was so re- 
cently at war. It is a record of brave 
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deeds, devoted patriotism, love of coun- 


Monthly. 


try and unwavering courage, and should 
be an inspiration to the hearts of the 
young who read it. 

The Abbey Press, 
York. Price, $1.50. 

“With Force of Arms,’’ by Howard B. 
Garis, a newspaper man of Newark, New 
Jersey, is a tale of love, and fighting, 
and witchcraft, in which Puritans and 
Indians all play their parts. The setting 
is in Salem, in the year of grace 1692. 
After a great many thrilling experiences 
and hairbreadth escapes, the hero suc- 
ceeds, in the last chapter, “with force 
and with arms,” in winning his bride. 
The book is neither better nor worse than 
dozens of others of its ilk, and will serve 
to while away an idle hour for those who 
are not critical in matters literary. 

J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., New York. 
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